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at (he centre of life vho fpiidea the inner 
Guru whom w< must aU find, and the finding 
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ANY who have read Mr. Christmas UumphreTj’ 
specialh' commUsioiied for the Pelican 
series and first published in 1951, liavt* described ic as 
too advanced for a first introduction to Uuddhivm, 
With this objection Mr. Humphreys c<*rdially t;jfccs for, 
as he points out, he uTis asked to compress the wliole 
field of “Buddhism” into 75,000 words, and the result 
could not possibly be “simple”. There seems, thcrvfore, 
a need for a new introduction to Buddhism, based on 
the Scriptures of the Thcravada or Way of the Elden. 
With these basic principles, which arc c<immon tc» all 
schools of Buddhism, well in mind, the rcatler can with 
greater advanrage choose from the enormous range of 
Buddhist works available those which seem the most 
useful for further study. 

1 was therefore asked by the Council of the bocieev*, 
as leader of the CJroup at present studying die Theravada, 
to draft such a work, and to incorporate into it my 
previous work, nou' out of print, Tbt Suddia's Pafi fy 
In the new book an attempt has been 
made to convey something of the spirit <»f the Founder 
of Buddhism and something of the content of his teaching 
and it is hoped that many will find in it the beginnmg 
of a life interest. 

But although the teaching has been explained as far 
as possible in simple language, its truths remain profound, 
and even startling to western readers, and it should not 
be assumed that the meaning will be easy to grasp at once. 

This book should be of use to parents, for pans of 
it could easily be read to or by children, l^us, in 
addition to the life of the Buddha, the Four Koble 
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Twth* and the I'lU l*fcccpis )>avf,fvcn iJIu^i rated by 
Buddhttt ttories. Ollier chapicn might serve as a 
vomiflK*T»u« for jearv i»f sjudv, ftir ii has been well 
it»d, "Tliere ate no dcqKt tnirh^ ?«* Buddhism ; there 
IS utJy s deep e r untkist«nding of its truths.” 

Many vctioni of the teaching arc. of course, touched 
on on!y br^>\ but these cm he fullowcd up if) more 
advanced bnok« nr in tlw translations uf the original 
xnptures. There n a wide range of Buddhist literarure 
Oft sak, and for members of the Buddhist Society. 
I^oftdoo. there is the uie of she books in the Society's 
(jJscary. TV Bibliography ar the end of this book will 
give a number of suggestions for further srudy* 


il^TRODUCnON 


'‘He wa5 not for an age but for a!I time/' 

TF you had been botn in northern India a bng time 
-lago—nearly 2,500 years—you might have seen in the 
early morning, when the shadows were still cool, a tall, 
dignified man coming into your village. He w 
dressed m a saflron coloured robe, and wore sandals. 
He earned a bowl between his hands, and as Uc came 
to the doorway of each house or hut the mother {)f the 
house would come out and place in it cooJeed rice or 
vegetables. He did not speak, but the people who met 
him bowed before him, for his face was so calm and 
clear and there seemed to he a golden light about him. 
Those who gave him food felt that he brought a blessiog 
to their houses and they were happy throughouf tlie day. 

If you had followed him you would have seen that 
he w^e into the forest, or to a hermitage, if them was 
one in that district, and that there he acc his meal and 
drank water. After this he would sit and medicate 
deeply for several hours and then in the afternoon pe»^le 
would come to him with «5uesiions—monks, metdiamj, 
householders, kings and rich people, He never refused 
to see anyone, although he sometimes said that because 
they were so wicked they would not be able to come 
to sec him. 

This man was sometimes called Gotama, his fiimily 
name; sometimes he was refereed 10 as Sakyii-muxu, the 
Sage of the Sakya clan; more often he was known as 
the Buddha, which is a title meaning the Perfectly- 
Awakened One, and it is by this name that he is generally 
known today. 
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When he caught, his diaciplcs what he said by 
hean until they wexe word-perfect; then they taught it 
in their turn to theit dhciples. The teaching wa? not 
writceo down until three or four hundred years after the 
Buddha’s passing, but today the whole of the written 
version is available in English. 

People often came to the Buddha in great sorrow and 
he would comfort them, not by saying that it might be 
worse, still less by claiming chat he could make things 
better for them. He said, “Your sorrow is caused by 
your own wrong actions, arising from yout own ignor¬ 
ance. I will teach you how to remove that sorrow for 
yourself. But you must work hard.” Some of his 
listeners did not like this advice and left him. Others 
found a wonderful happiness, and many of them joined 
hia Brotherhood. 

So valuable was his teaching that it Utee spread to 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, to China, Japan and Tibet, 
and even to Greece and Western Europe. Today, all 
over the world men are studying his words and trying 
to live as he taught, and many ate finding that to live 
as he said Indeed brings happiness. 


THE BUDDHA AND HTS PATH TO 
SELF-ENLTGHTENMENT 


CHAPrEK r. 

LIFE AS A PRINCE 

“Each man’s life the outcome of his former is.*' 

Th of Asia. 

I N northern India 2,500 years ago a baby was bote. 

He was bom like any other human baby and his frther 
and mother were very fond of him. His father was the 
king of a small state : nowadays we should call him a 
prince ot rajah, He was King Suddhodtna of the 
Stkyan family and belonged, like everyone else in India, 
to a caste; it was the caste of the Kshatriyas, or warriors 
and rulers, so the baby belonged to this caste too. 
Theii family name was Gotama and the name chosen for 
the new-born son was Siddhattba, meaning "Forrunate”, 
so he became Prince Siddhattha Gotama of the 
Kshatriya caste and the Sakya clan. 

A£(%r a week, Siddhatcha's mother died, but a devoted 
foster-mother was found in his aunt, who was die King’s 
second wife, It was she who brought him up as a baby. 
nds was not Siddhattha’s first birth on earth; he had 
been bom many times before, as you and I have been. 
But thousar w ls of years before, in the time of the previous 
Buddha, he had made a vow. The vow was that in 
time he, too, would become a world-teacher. From 
dicn on he had striven to grow in wisdom and to build 
noble <;ualldes into his character. 

Now, at last, had come the life in which he would 
have the great opportunity, in which his success or 
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f&ilurc v;ould affect erery being onehe eanh and untold 
beings living in other worlds. 

Thi King, as was the custom, asked his wise men 
(astrologers and soothsayers) to foretell the future of the 
child. 'Hiey foretold good fortune as this would please 
the King, but some were more than usually impressed 
by what they could see in tlie stars. Finally there came 
a holy hermit named Asita who lived on a hill oQUide 
the capital, It is traditional in India for everyone to 
pay re v ere nce to holy men and so the King held out his 
son as though to bow to Asita. But Asita, with an 
insight deeper than normal, recognised that here was no 
ordinary baby. “Great King,” he sald^ “it U I who 
should bow before your son,” Ac this the King was 
astonished and asked Asiu to explain. “Thy son,” said 
Aaiia, “is one of those rare men born only ac long 
intervals- A great dioice lies before him. He may 
become a supreme world-tuler, with kings under him. 
or he may become perfect in wisdom and the holy life 
and become a Buddha, Truly, O King! I think thy 
son will become a Buddha.” With this King Suddhod- 
dana saw to his amaecmcnc that Asia’s eyes had filled 
with tears. "Why do you weep ?” he asked. “I am 
old,” replied Asiu. “and 1 shall not live to sec the glory 
of thy son’s achicvvmcnt, nor hear his words of wisdom.'* 
Su he went back sadly to his hermitage on the hill. 

The King thought deeply over these words. To him 
there was no difficulty in the choice, but he did nor sec 
jt as Asita did. To him there was glory in the thought 
of his v>n as ruler of all India and perhaps of an Empire 
beyond, w’hereas the life of a hermit was mean, and poor 
in comparison. His son should not choose this if df 
could help it, and dreams of his son as a King of Destiny 
begap to fill his mind from then on. The choice in any 
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«se wuia act be made yet; it would have to be made 
by Siddhattha himself when he grew up. 

^ the meantime the child was brought up as a royal 
prince. As soon as he was old enough, the best teachers 
were found to educate him, and when he became a boy 
he learnt to take pari in athletics and to use aims in 
com^y with his royal cousins, the sons of the King’s 
relauves who ruled other states. 

Siddhattha loved all these things and was good at them. 
lU often astonished his teachers, for he seemed to know 
his lessons before he was taught. At athletics be could 
hold his own with the best of his cousins. The King, 
his father, had no need to be ashamed of him on that 
Kore and the boy’s intelligence and strong character 
pleased him greatly. 

. At rimes, however, Siddhattha’s mind went deeper 
than his ordinary lessons. He would sit alone, thinkir^ 
about the meaning of life and puzsllng over that very 
curious question that we all ask ourselves, “Who am 
I ? Who and what is this curious being that I call 
fajstlfV* Many of us ask it, particularly when we are 
young, but it seems unfathomable and we give up 
without finding the answer to what is perhaps the most 
impOftiDt question we can ever ask- Siddhattha was 
go>ng TO be one of the very few men who solve this 
problem entirely by themselves- That ts why he is so 
greatly honoured. 

One day, for example, his fetlier took him out to wauh 
the Spring ploughing ceremony. At this ceremony the 
King aud some of nobles cook part and drove the 
oxen when the first furrows were ploughed- This was 
thought to bring good luck to the seed when it was 
sown, Siddhattha had his own attendants and they aat 
with him at the side of the field. Proudly he watched. 
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first, bis fathei drive off the royal gold-dccoiated plough, 
then the nobles vnch theii ploughs silver oraameota 

then the farmers foUowing with the everyday ploughs. 
But Siddhattha saw also how the omq had to drag at 
the heavy wooden yokes, how the attendants goaded 
them, how the form workers had to run and drag stones 
OUT of the way, how the labour made them sweat in the 
heat, When the time came fot feasting, his attendants 
went off Co help prepare the feast. Siddhattha was glad 
to be alone. He found an apple tree to shade him from 
the fierce sun and there he sat alone, thinking over the 
day’s incidents, So deeply did he ponder that he began 
to meditate, that is, his Noughts became concentrated 
until he forgot his surroundings, but seemed doubly 
alive within his own mind. When the attendants came 
back to find him, they missed him, but after a search 
came on him seated cross-legged under the apple tree. 
So deep were his thoughts that he did not hoar them 
even when they called him, until, coming out of his 
meditation with a sigh, he went with them back to his 
father. The King waa anxious to know where his son 
had been, and when he heard the servants* story he was 
worried, for he also noted the serious mien of the little 
prince and remembered the choice that be would have 
to make. Years afterwards, almost on the threshold of 
his great search, Siddhatia was to remember this 
experience and use the knowledge it gave him. 

Another incident of his early life shows the trend of 
his character- In die Spring, when the snows melt, the 
great swans fly over from the plains to the deep mountam 
lakes of die Himalayas. Devadatta, Siddhattha’s cousin, 
fired with his bow at the leader of one of the flocks. 
The arrow struck the bird in the wing and the swan came 
fluttering to earth, but it fell slowly and, as it chanced, 
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fell m iCing Suddhodana’s palace gatdea where 
Siddhatrha was walLng. Siddhattha was overcome 
with compassion for the wounded and suffering creamre 
and walked fearlessly up to help it The bird allowed 
him, so gentle was his touch, to ease out the arrow and 
to place healing herbs on the wound. The Prince placed 
it on the lake in the palace grounds intending to keep 
it until its wing should be healed. Devadatta, hearing 
what had happened to the swan, sent messengers to claim 
it, but Siddhattha sent reply, “You did not kill the bird, 
but only its swift flight. I will not give it up.” 
Devadatta would not accept this and again sent messengers 
this time with a more peremptory demand. The King 
heard of the dispute and, feaiing that it might hecoroe 
serious, ordered the matter to be tried by his council of 
wise men. The case came up and on the appointed day 
some argued this way and some that until finally the 
eldest of them spoke. “Devadatta strove to take away 
the bird’s life,” he said, “Siddhattha gave back its lift. 
He who gives life is more worthy to own the creature 
than he who rakes its life away. Even the gods cannot 
give back life when it is lost.” This argument seemed 
so convincing that all agreed and the right to own the 
swan was given to Siddhattha. But Devadatta was not 
satisfied and nursed a bitter envy in his heart. This 


feeling, too, was to affect his conduct later In his life. 
Siddhattha kept the swan only till it was healed and 
strong again and then released it, watching it mount in 
great circles as it felt its power renewed, and then wing 
farther and farther into the distance to seek its fellows 
in the Himalayan lakes. 

The King still had in mind what the hermit had 
prophesied, so he made plans to keep his son from the 
sorrowful side of life. He had three palaces built, The 
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‘fiist a winter palace, built soU^y of wood acd 
vidi cedar- The second was for ^ burxmg heat of the 
summer; it was built of solid blocks of i^bk was 
cool and shaded within when the land outside was 
patched with heat. The third was for the totr^ual 
monsoon rains. It was built strongly of bricks with a 
foof of blue tiles. Each palace had its garden; cool 
lotus-ponds in the summer garden, sheltering trees and 
covered walks in the winter garden, and dry inner courts 
and roofed rcrandahs in the garden of the monsoons. 

By the King’s orders, too, no servant was kept in any 
one of these palaces who was elderly or who had any 
illoess and no-one was allowed to talk of any sad 
subiecc; of death or the loss of dear ones or kind 
of unhappiness, In this way he hoped to ^ 
rhouehts of his son away from serious subjects. “Yet 
who shah shut out fete? ” The Prince had the same mind 
that had been his through the \od$ search of many lives. 
The insight that be had developed in that mind saw 
through the surface of people*? lives and he yearned to 
know how aJl men lived, the world over. 

This seriousness was reported to the King and he was 
worried. With less insight than his own son posseted, 
he still thought it was possible to coiurol destiny from 
the outside. Being King, he was not easily peisuaded 
that he could fell in anything. So, in secret council, he 
told his fears to his ministers and asked their advice- 
Tbe best 6ey could offer was to suggest that a princess 
should be found whom Siddhattha could marry. For he 
was now eighteen, which is the age of marriage in India, 
where people grow up quickly. They thought that t 
wife would be a tie and that, once married, Sid<^t^ 
would have to stay at home for fear of making his wife 
unhappy. ^ 
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So a great festival was arranged with a prize for the 
most beautiful coble^man—the prize to be awarded by 
Prince SJddhattha himself. Each girl was to come befote 
the King's son and each was to receive a gift, but the 
most beauaful was to be given the prize. At the same 
time the crafty ministers watched the Prince’s face for 
any sign of his own feelings. No doubt each one hoped 
that his own daughter might win the prize and perlups 
become the Prince’s bride. 

But they seemed doomed to disappointment. The 
young Prince sat with great dignity and seriousness 
under a domed canopy of state, appacently unmoved by 
the grace of the girls in cbek bcightly^coloured saris. 
To each one he gave her gift, but no response other 
than this showed in look or gesture. Finally—die very 
last^^^ame Suppabuddha’s daughter* Yasodhata. The 
gifts in fact were already given and yet she came fbtward 
confidently. “Is there no gift left for me?” she said. 
The Priace now looked up and those who watched saw 
him start as he looked on her. “The gifts indeed ate 
gone,” he said, “yet take this gift as the prize fbt the 
ftirest T have seen to-day,” and, untying a great string 
of jewels from around his neck, he clasped them, as the 
custom was, around the girl's waist, and she, blushing, 
lan back to her friends. Years afterwards, when, as 
the Buddha, Siddhattha explained his own Ufc to his 
disciples, he fold them that Yasodhara had been his wife 
1(1 many lives befon? and that it was cheii acuons and 
their love in these other lives that had inevitably brought 
them together again this fime- 

King Soddhodana was delighted with the success of 
his ruse and forthwith sent messengers to Yasodhara’s 
father to ask her hand in marriage with his son. But 
even kings and princes have to bow to tradition. 
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Vaiodhm, coo, vas of a royal family, aod it was the 
iradition of the Kshattfi>-as thac A'bride must be won ^ 
open contest by feats of arms. Some people thought 
that Siddhatdu was too gentle and studious to eJtcel 
such a contest but a day was appointed and the soy^ 
cousins came to chaUengc him. for they, too, were tn 
love with Yasodhara’s beauty. There was Siddhaftha s 
cousin, Devadatca, who was considered the best sh.c« 
with a bow: there was Manda, the swordsman, and 
Aijuna, the finest horseman- All these came to the 
contest and many others, and Yasodhara was troubled* 
for she loved Siddhattha and \*et could hardly imagide 
him overcoming so many renowned competitors. 

But, in fact, Siddhatclw showed himself the best of all. 
He snapped the bow they gave him and called for a 
stronger one. With this he sent an arrow farther even 
than Devadatta. He beat Nanda at the sword-play by 
wtting through a tree-trunk so cleanly in one great 
stroke that at first people thought his blade had turned, 
but as the trunk began to topple their disappointment 
turned to cheers. On hts famous white horse, Kantaka, 
he Ixat the others at racing and at horsemanship, till 
they began to grumble that if only they had a horse like 
that they could beat to. Then an untrained stallion 
was brought, black and fierce and dangerous. None 
could even mount on its back eacepc Arjuna, but when 
Afjuna tried to urge the stallion round the arena, in mad 
rage it turned and gripped his heel and dragged him to 
the ground. It was only by the promptness of ttio 
attendants, who rushed in and drove off the horse, tb&t 
Arjuna’s life was saved. 

Now the judges debated whcdiet it was worth tislcirig 
Siddhanba’s life, but before they had time to veto the 
event, Siddhattha had walked into the arena and ordered 
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the attendants to cast off the ropes. The stallion stood 
rfembling in rage and'fear but Siddhaetha walked up to 
1C and stroked its neck and muzale. His calm mind and 
his compassionate feelings seemed to quieten the beast 
It gradually calmed down and stood sriU. Siddhaftha 
turned it so that its shadow no bnger fell in front, for 
lie could see that it was even alarmed at its own shadow. 
He talked to it for a few moments and as its fear subsided 
so did Its rage. Then, l%htly leaping to its back, he 
rode Jt quietly around the arena. After the suspense, so 
great was the relief and enthusiasm of the crowd that 
they rose and cheered to a man. There ^vas no doubt 
as to who was the victor. 

King Suddhodana went ahead with the marriage 
preparations and at the ceremony presented tlie newly- 
married pair with yet atWlhcr splendid palace to show 
his joy in this development in the life of liis son. Even 
more careful precautions were taken to ensure that no 
hint of sorrow should mar theii happiness. The 
grounds of the palace extended far and wide j so far 
rfiftt the King hoped his son would never wish to go 
beyond the walls, and he gave secret orders to the keepers 
of the gates chat they were not to allow even tlie Prince 
to go beyond them. 

But now chat Siddhactha was married he had more 
dignity and independence. As a dutiful son he did not 
disobey outright the orders of his royal father bur he 
petitioned the King for leave to travel beyond the 
boundaries of his estates and s«e the outside world and 
the King was wiser than to refuse. He realised that an 
open clash of wills might be the end of his control over 
his son, so he consent^ immediately. At the same time 
he gave very special orders. He sear messengers 
instructing the villagers that their Prince washing to 
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visit them and that ^ey were to prepay to receive him 
with all hoflour. The streets and huts were to be newly 
cleaned and decorated, all were to take holiday and wear 
their best clothes. Above all, the sick or very old or 
injured or blind and maimed people were to be hidden 
away undl the Prince had gone. In this way he hoped 
to avert the worst. Prince Siddhattha had never heard 
of illness, of old age and death and had never seen an 
injured oi deformed man. 

So everything was as pretty as a piccote-book when 
Siddhattha was driven out through the villages in his 
travelling chariot by Cbaoaa, his charioteer- Unfbmina- 
ately, the world is not as pretty as a picture-book, though 
in some ways ic is far more wonderful. People ^o cry 
and pretend about life instead of finding out what it is 
really like get some nasty shocks sooner or later. In 
this case it was through his father that one of these shocks 
happened to Siddhattha. For, as the chariot was drawn 
slowly Dp the village street, among cheers and thrown 
flowers, an old, dying man whose brain was feeble and 
who had fo^tten all about the King's orders, came 
tottering out of his hut to beg food. All he could 
realise was that he had just woken out of a sleep and 
that he was hungry. Here was a crowd of people and 
so he started to beg. Before the horrified villagers could 
bundle him back into his hut again Siddhattha saw him 
and in profound amazement tamed to Qianna full of 
quesrions- ‘'This is an old man", eicplained Qianna. 
“You mean”, said the Prince “that in lime all men—and 
vomcn—become like this. How long does it take ?” 
“Some shfty or seventy years,” replied Chantia. “And 
shall r become like this, and my faster and Yasodhara ?'* 
inquired Siddhattha still further. “All men now living 
will become like this—if they live so long,” replied 
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Oiannju “Drive home’*, ordered Siddhflicha, “I have 
indeed learnt much du$ day/* So they went back to the 
palace sadly, and for many days Siddhattha remained 
deeply pondering; so much so that even Yasodhata 
could hardly cheer him or persuade him to talk. Of 
course, the King was told of what had happened and he 
was much distressed, but still he could not use force over 
his son. He realised that this would be useless. So, 
when Siddhattha asked for permission to go into the 
villages with Channa again, the King could nor refuse. 
This time they were going, not as the Prince and his 
attendant, but In disguise as a pair of students who might 
be travelling or sighsscelng and to whom nobody would 
pay special attention. 

When the morning came and the Prince and Oianna 
walked into the village, The work of the place was going 
on as usual. They watched the village blacksmith 
perspiring over his anvil as be beat out a sickle blade 
and tempered it. They stood looking while a jeweller, 
seated in front of his shop, patiently fitted liny scones 
into a wrought-goid necklace. They came on a whole 
street—the Street of the Dyers—where brilliantly- 
coloured cloth hoi^ out in the sun from hut to hut to 
dry. A warm, appetising smell attracted them to the 
biters* huts and they joined in the queue of people 
waiting to buy and cat the hot, spicy cak«- Crowds 
mingled and chattered and chaflered in the maiket-placc 
and seemed Hppy in their life. 

Then, from one of the men standing there, came a cry 
and he clutched his throat and fell writhing in the dust. 
A crowd gathered round and the Prince and Channa 
pushed through them. Before anyone, Siddhattha ran 
to help the man. He lifted the gasping head and 
supported it on his knee. He passed his hand over the 
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fevered brow, for it was a fever that bad stricken the 
sufferer. 

Cbarma was aghast. He grasped Siddhattha^s arm 
and tried to drag him off. “Mind what you are doing. 
Sir,** he said. “Yon, too, may catch the fever.’’ But 
the Prince was too astounded to heed. “Why does he 
gasp so, Channa ?” he asked. “It is the plague-fever”, 
Channa replied. “Leave him or you too may catch the 
infection.” Just then the man’s wife and son came 
running up with a physician and a stretcher and relieved 
Siddhattha of the sufferer and carried him home while 
his vTife followed sobbing and shrielcing. 

Siddhattha and Chaxxna walked off slowly while Sidd¬ 
hattha contiaued his questioning. “Explain this to me 
Qianna,” he commanded. “It is an illness Sire,” 
eyplained Channa. “This may come on any man. Bad 
water to drink, or bad meat, or tainted fruit may cause 
it, or the infection may come from another person who 
is ilL When a man has caught it there is no knowing 
whether he will recover or not.” “And might I catch 
such a thing—Ulness^aa you said asked Siddhattha 
very seriously. “Yes, indeed, Sir. That is why I tried 
ro drag you away, for which I hope you will not think 
me ill-mannered.” “No,” said the Prince, “indeed, your 
dioughts were all for my safety as I well could see. 
But tdi me. What is the end of such an illness, if a 
man should not recover?” “Tlien he will die, Sir.” 
“Die ! What means that strange word ?” The idea of 
death had never been mentioned to Siddhattha before. 

‘Xook! My Prince,” said Channa suddenly. 

Siddhattha looked and there, towards the river bank, 
wended a funeral procession. The mourners paced 
slowly as they pass^, so that Siddhattha was able to 
observe closely the still %ure on the bier, how his fece 
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wfi« Men smd his eyes closed and the deathly pallor of 
his countenance. The bearers paced with him to the 
buaiijig-ground while the widow followed, beating her 
breast and walling. 

This was the third and greatest of the problems tlwc 
Siddhattha found in the world- Closely be queaeioned 
Channa as to its significance, “Shall I. too. and my fiither 
the King, and my wife Yasodhara, become like this 
man?” "Yes, I^ath is inevitable, and comes to all,” 
repUed Channa. “And what then ?” questioned 
Siddhatrhs. “Then there is heaven or hell according to 
a man’s deeds, and after a period of bliss or suffering he 
returns to earth again in a new bodv and begins this 
weary pilgrimage all over again.” 

Siddhattha was vtcy silent after he had heard tliis and 
returned home and pondered it for many days. For it 
seemed to lilni that a man, however proud his titles 
might be, even if he were King, was not really free, hut 
was at the mercy of strange forces that ruled over him, 
A longing and a resolve to find freedom from such 
forces began to grow in the mind of Siddhattha. But 
first, it seemed to him, he must find out mote about the 
mysterious nature of man and his scrango^ecmln** 
destiny. He could see, at any rate, that the love anil 
affection of man and women had under it an underlying 
sadness, for did not the King still moum the death of 
Queen Mahamaya, Siddhattha’s mother? Did he not 
aUo worry continually lest Siddhattha himself should 
leave the court life so that the succession would be 
broken ? Did not Yasodhara fear to lose her husband 
in this way ? Surely people were making a mistake to 
be satisfied with a life that seemed, when you examined 
it, to be so full of worries and fears and suffering. And 
all of them, Siddhattha felt, were so helpless about it. 
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They went on thinking and doing the things that made 
the very sorrow from which they were sufferir^ all the 

time. ... 

It ii recorded that about this time, when visiting the 
city, Siddhartha met one of the hermits who had left the 
life ot the world to foUow the holy life. The calm, 
dignified mien of this man impressed Siddhattha. He 
walked looking neither to the tight nor the left, taking 
no notice of the busy throng around him. There was 
an expression of purpose in his face and yet it was not 
the hurrying puiposefulncss of worldly men, but was 
full of serenity. 

About this time, too, news was brought to Siddhattha, 
as he was walking in the garden of the palace, that his 
wife, Yasodhara, had borne him a baby son. “This is 
another fetter,” esciaitned Siddhattha, for he realised how 
famQy ties were the closest bonds to hold him from 
his purpose. Now, the Indian word for a fett e r is 
“rahula” so the name given to the baby was Rahula, and 
as Rahula he was always known. 

Siddhattha had, in the worldly sense, all that a man 
could wish for. He had bodily health and beauty, 
possessions and grwt position, a loving and lovely wife, 
and finally, what so many men desire, a son of his own. 
He was no outcaste beggar, seeking to escape &oai life 
and the lesson of his example is so much the greater. 
To his profoundly searching mind even this great 
happiness was but a prison. There was no final satis¬ 
faction for him in it. His mind had already glimpsed 
higher values and when he left wife and child, as he 
presendy did, it was because he sought freedom for 
them as well as for himself; a way of freedom that 
might be taught to all mankind. 

We ourselves sometimes feel, even when happy, that 
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there U a curious uiue^ty about life. When fl great 
sotfow comes the whole world seems broken in pieces. 
This realisation had come to Siddhattha In an even more 
vivid form, although he, as yet, knew little of personal 
sorrow. But he was a mac of such sympathetic imagin¬ 
ation that he could understand it in the lives of 
others, 

$0 the decision was made and the act followed- On 
a night of full moon Siddhattha aroused Chaunt and 
commanded him to saddle Kantaka. Quietly he walked 
the horse over the flower beds so as not to arouse the 
sleepers in die palace. For a moment he stood deliber¬ 
ating whether to take one look at his sleeping wife and 
son. Then, afraid lest the sight might weaken his 
resolve, he passed on to the gates. These were opened 
quietly and then, wirh Channa mounted on another horse 
beside him, they galloped the night long away from the 
city. As dawTT came they dismounted. Channa begged 
to be allowed to accompany his master but Siddhattha 
refused. “Not yet is the homeless life for you, Channa,” 
he said. With that he took off his princely jewels and 
ornaments and handed them to Channa, and, with a 
sweep of his sword, cut off the long hair that was a 
sign of nobility. With a heavy heart Channa cantered 
off, leading the now riderless Kantaka, to take the 
message that his master had now entered the homel^s 
life, while Siddhattha watched him unmot'ed, his heart 
full of die deep resolve of his quest, 

Later, after his enlightenment, Siddliatdia, now the 
Buddha, described his decision to His disciples or 
Bhikkhus in the following way : “There are two quests, 
Bhikkhus—the noble and the ignoble. First, what is the 
ignoble quest ?” And he escpiained that if a man only 
values and chooses and tries to possess things that must 
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sooner or later change and d«, he wm nuke himself 
unhappy- 

“Secondly”, he said, “What is the noble quest? 
And he explained that the noble quest is the wisdom 
and goodness of a holy life that alone bring happiness. 

“Yes, I myself, too,” he went on, “in the days before 
my fuh ’enlightef^nt, when I was but a Bodhisatta. and 
not yet fuUy enlightened—I too, valued only things that 
mast change and die in time. But the thought came to 
me Why should I not pursue instead the happiness of 
the holy life which leads to a life beyond this life of 


sorrow ? 

“There came a time whexi I, being quite young, with 
a wealth of coal-black hair untouched by grey and in all 
the beauty of my early manhood, cut off my hair and 
beard, put on the yellow robe and went out from my 
home on Pilgrimage.” 
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CHArreR ii. 

THE SEARCH 

T here W€£« two reasons why Siddhafrha had left 
home to go on bis quest. One was chat he wanted 
to be alone to give all his thought and energy to Jc. The 
other was that he wanted to find a teacher. In India, 
from ancient rimes there have been men, both wise and 
holy, who practised and taught the science of the mind 
(yoga), and Slddhattba thought that one of them might 
help him. 

Most Stories of ques is and searches end with a discovery 
of buried treasure or a lost city or a strange civiUzatlon, 
but this quest was to take Slddhartha into the mind itself. 
He discovered at die end of it the greatest secrets that 
the mind of man has ever known. He came in the end 
to be a fuUy-ealightcncd mao, free of all ignorance, 
complete masiec of himself, a man whose every act and 
thought was right, whose every word was true- He 
discovered a new world )ust as surely as the explorers 
who first sailed across the Atlantic from Europe j but 
the new world that Siddhattha discovered and lived ui 
ever aRer was a world within himself. 

Thetc were six long years of search and struggle 
before him, however, ere he was to come to the end of 
his quest. Travelling now on foot he came to tlic city 
of Rajagaha ruled over by King Bimbisara. He had 
exchanged his princely ro^s for the robe of a monk, 
and began to get bis food by begging it from door to 
door. He had no difficulty in getting it, for something 
of the prince still showed in lum and people were 
impressed. It was when he came to eat the food that 

*9 
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difficulty atose. When lie had left the town and sac 
down to eat tlic meal under a tree; he felt revolted by 
the misture of scraps and half-warm food- 'Then 
Siddhattha reflected to himself, “For the great purpose 
o( finding freedom from su 5 edng and old age and death 
have I undertaken this life. Am I to be deterred by the 
first obstacle ? This food, unsavoury as it is, serves the 
good purpose of keeping this body alive that I may 
pursue my search. Let me eat, therefore, with this 
purpose in mind.” So tliinking, he began to eat, and 
not only did he then overcome the feeling of sickness 
that the food had caused him, but never again was he 
distressed at eating the food pul into his begging- 
bowl. 

Now it came to the ears of King Bimbisara that a new 
ascetic, who made a great impression on people, had 
come to the city. The King accordingly sent messengers 
to inquire who he was and what was his search. To his 
surprise the news came back that this was none other 
than Prince Siddhattha of rhe Sakyan family, and that 
his quest u'as to find the secret of freedom from suffering 
and old age and death. The meaning of the quest 
pu22led King Bimbisara not a little. As a worldly man 
it was bey ond his understanding- But the royal birth 
of the searcher impressed him, so chat he offered to 
Siddhattha k* stay in the city and promised food and 
lodging as long as he liked. No doubt the King 
expected to share the renown of having so remarkable a 
man in his city. But Siddhattha refused this ; he wanted 
to be free to wander in search of a teacher and he was 
afraid of the ties that any obligations might cause. 

Although he had not yet achieved his object, bis 
compassionate character came out at this time. 

On one occasion Siddhattha met the iaerdsmen 
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brmgmi goits and sh«p for a sacriBce to be made bv 
Kmg Bimbisara. Siddhactha could sec clearly that this 
waa wrong and to he followed the herdsmen to the 
temple, carrying, so it is said, a lamb with an iniumd 
foot on his shoulders. There he spoke, out of his deeo 
com^sion of the suffering of aU living things so that 
cu« King and the priests were ashamed and sec the bound 
animals free. 

In thMc days in ancient India there were many teachers 
ot ichgioA who took peraonai pupiJs and taught them 
they knew. Siddhatcha now heard of one Alara 
KaJ^a, fti^us for his knowledge and attainments, and 
to thw tether he went. Let the story continue in his 
ovn words : “A pilgrim now, in search of the richt 
and m search of tite excellent road to peace bei^nd 
compare, I came to Alara Kalama and asked if I michr 
8«y With his disciples and study his feachinss.” Alara 
Siddhattha TO stay and study with him. 
biddhactha worked hard and soon knew the teaching bi* 
heart ao chat he could say it from memotr and die 
wmmentary of the elder disciples as weU. This mere 
hp-recital was not enough for .Siddhattha, however and 
he practised the discipline and mind-training of the 
CMcbjflg unul he had developed powers as wonderful as 
those of Akra Kalama himself. 

Aim Kalama was delighted to have such a hatd- 
^yorklng and clever diKiple, and offered Siddhatriia to 
i^ke him a icachcr and to let him have lialf his disciples 
for his following. But Siddhattha knew that, although 
Alara Kalama had taught him a lot, his teaching did not 
ic:^ to freedom from old age and death and all the 
sufftting of mortal life. And so, in Siddhattha’s own 
words 1 was nor taken with his Doctrine but turned 
away from it to go my wav,” 
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Siddhattha then went to another teacher of great 
icwte—Uddaka Ramaputca—an^ the same events 
happened. He diligently learned the teachit^ uaoi it 
word perfca ; then practised all that he Icaw, 
and finally won to as goat knowledge as the tca<^c 
himself Uddaka Ranuputta also offered to make him 
an equal and to give him half the disciples as a following, 
but Siddhattha, leaiiaing that this was not yet the very 
highest knowledge, left even this great teacher to 
continae the quest alone. 

There was held to be no dishonour or disrespect iq 
thus leawg a teacher if a disciple wished, and no true 
teacher would tty to hold a seelcer back. 

Now Siddhattha was left with the problem of carrying 
on his scatcli alone. There were men in India then who 
thought chat they might win freedom from suffering by 
torturing their own bodies. Not knowing what else to 
do Siddhattha began to follow their practices. He liTcd 
in wild and desoUte places, in dangerous forests and 

even in burial grounds, He neglected his b^y and kt 

his hair grow long and matted. He st^ed himself of 
food. At one time he lived on one millet seed a day 
until he became so thin tliat the bones of his backbo^ 
stood out like a knotted tope and the skin of his stomach 
sank in like a sagging tent-wall. 

He practised bicath control, holding his breath until 
there was a great roaring in his ears or until shatp, 
burning pains shot through his chest, His eyes, he says, 
at this time sank so ftii in his head that they seemed like 
water at the bottom of a deep well. And yet. at the end 
of years of these terrible suiferings the great secret that 
Siddhattha was seeking still eluded him. No-one had 
yet found this secret though many were searching 
for it. 
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At the same time people admired men who could go 
through these fortums and really believed that wisdom 
wo«ld come as a result of them. So, when Siddhactha 
^lly seeded in a place called Utuvda in the country 
of hiagadha, five disciples cam* and joined him, 
and looked afme him as disciples always did their 
teacher. 

They found a quiet place in a bamboo grove beside 
a broad, smooth-flowing river, with a good bathing-place, 
and a village close by where they could easily beg food. 
Two or three of the disciples would go out each day 
and beg food for die rest and those whose rum it was 
to stay with Slddhattha were taught by him all that he 
had i^rned so fer. They rieeded, indc^, little food, for 
they continually fasted and practised austerities. 

But there came a day when even Siddhartha’s grear 
strength of will and body could endure no more. During 
meditation he iell down in a dead faint and might have 
lain there until he died, for he was too exhausted to rise 
or move. But it so happened that a goat*boy was 
passing with his flocks and he saw the fallen figure. 
Realizing that here was a man fainting with exhaustion, 
yet not daring to touch the person of a holy man, the 
boy brought up one of his she-goats and squeezed some 
dr^s of milk from her udder into Siddhatiha*s half-open 
mouth. The warm milk had a wonderfully reviving 
eflect on him and he was able to sit up. The practical 
lesson at once went home to his mind. He realized how 
his weakened body had hindered rather than helped his 
search. He saw that a healthy, scroog body was necessary 
to enable a strong, unclouded mind to put forth its 
utmost effort, and with these thoughts in mind he asked 
the goat-boy for a dish of the goat’s milk to revive 
him further. 
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But the caste system ruled in India then. The boy 
drew back. “Holy Six'’, said he, “1 mtist not give you 
the milk in this way. The touch of my low-caste haiids 
would defile youc Ups. It would be a crime.” But 
Siddhaitba made answer, “There is no caste except the 
good or bad characters that arc made by men’s deeds. 
Your deed was good in giving me the milk, so you arc 
of good caste to lac. Evil deeds make evil men and 
good deeds make good men. Go, now, and bring me 
some more of the milk.” The boy was deUghced at 
these words and ran to fetch a dish of the finest milk 
he had. This so refreshed Siddhattha that he was able 
to sit and meditate more clearly than he had done for 
many a Jong day. 

And as he sat there, at the edge of the forest, until it 
was dark, diere came travelling along the road a band 
of entertainers. They were singers and dancers and as 
diey ttavdled they sat^ to pass the time away. Sidd¬ 
hattha heard them and it seemed to hkn that there aTis 
a message for him bidden in die song. It was ^out the 
stringed instrument called a lute, and the words of the 
song said that the strbgs must not be overstretched nor 
allowed to go loose ot llic music would be spoilt. This 
so irc4)res$ed Siddhatdia diat he resolved to give his 
body proper cate and attention from then on. 

The village people, of course, knew about him and it 
so happened that a young wife, Sujata, who had just 
had a son, was so pleased about this that she had prepaced 
a special meal of the best cooked rice and milk to give 
to him. She offered it, saying, “Alay you be as successful 
in obtaining your wishes as 1 have been.” And Sidditatdi i 
did not refuse or ignore the meal but accepted it gladly, 
and felt the benefit of it at once in a greatly strengthened 
body and mind. 
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H« now returned to his former practice of begging his 
food every moroiag. * Going into the village with his 
bowl, he took what the people gave and made his meal 
before settiing down to his mediutlon for the day. He 
soon became sctong again and his body became of a 
good coJoar, but as to the five disciples, they were 
disgusted. All the great meric which they hoped would 
come from the ascetic practices now seemed thrown away. 
“This Siddhattha of the Gocama family”, they said, “has 
gone back to a life of ease and comfort, He has become 
luxurious.” 

So the whole live of them refused to live as his 
disdpics or to look after him any longer. They wete 
sure he would not gain any religious fruit in hU new 
course. 

But they were wrong, and Siddhattlia was right. So 
fer from having feiled in his quest, Siddhattha was on 
the point of reaching it. Meanwhile he had to go on 
alone. 

The spot at which Siddhattha finally achie^'ed the goal 
of his quest is still known, and may he seen to-day after 
f\vcnty-fivc centuries. Outside the town of Gaya, at 
Buddha Gaya, in northern India, by the banks of the 
river now known as the Phalga, is a huge rnemofial of 
sculptured stone. In the courtyard still standa the 
descendant of the very tree—the Bo tree—under which he 
sat when enlightenment finally came as the fruition of 
all his search, 

Ic was towards this tree that his steps took him 
twenty-five centuries ago and as he reached ic, calmly 
but s^mnly he resolved, “Even should this blood dry 
in my veins and all this fiesh waste away, from this scat 
I wiU not rise dll success is mine; till I Iiavc penetrated 
the meaning of all this sum of ill; tUl 1 have found the 
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way out of Sauwara, the world of birth and dead\ and 
change, to Nirvana Ac unborn, unchanging, uxicomplex 
and undying/' 

With this great resolve in his heart and wiA utter and 
complete concentration of n^d, Siddhartha sat through 
a night of full moon. At first he penetrated the levels 
of Aought that his old tcaAers had Caught him. As 
each level was mastered and his mind knew it fully aod 
completely, so he passed on to Ae neat But he did not 
stop where Aey had stopped. While he still realised 
Aat there was the possibility of further attainment, Acre 
he sought beyond, making the utmost c/forc of whiA he 
was apable with all his trained and powerful will 

At length came a realisation Aat is best described A 
the Buddha’s own words, spoken long afterwards of one 
of his own disdples who likewise attamed Ac goal:— 
"By rising at every point above the realm of ‘Neither* 
P€rceptioa*nof-Non*perception’ 1 developed and dwelt 
m Ae extinction of feeling and perception. When 1 had 
seen this by understandmg, my Defilements were shed. 
Mindful 1 moved A this attainment; and, movAg wiA 
mindfulness in this new attaAment, my vision of the old 
qualities now extinguished and changed, told me that 
all of these not, but came to be, and made themselves 
known by coining Co be. So, without any IcanAg to 
those qualities or aversion from Aem, wiAout depen¬ 
dence on them and without being enamoured of them, 
1 lived deiaAed and s^arate wiA heart untrammelled. 
1 knew now that Aete was no further refuge beyond, 
nor was it to be found A growth.*' {Ajtupada Suita 
III of M.N.) 

The esce^ingly wonderful quality of Siddhattha’s 
aAlevement was Aat he, Ae only man to do so A this 
world-era, had achieved it alone, and Aerefbte was he 
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kaown irom th«n oa AS the Enlightened Oac, the Buddha, 
the Supremely Enlightened One, Sftmma Sambuddhassa, 
as the Holy One, Araiiat Supreme. 

“To describe Him aright is to describe aright one who 
has risen to mastery and perfection in Noble virtue, in 
Noble concentration, in Noble perception, in Noble 
Deliverance.” 

As the dawa of the next day came, it shone no more 
on anything of the man Siddhactha Gotama, but on 
One vho had passed beyond human measurement; in 
whom all human failings and ignorance bad ceased, who 
saw the truth in all things, whether in men’s hearts or 
in the great universe; who had become, to use His 
own words about the nature of the Arahat, ''deep, 
immeasurable as the great ocean.” Under the Bodhi- 
trec in the dawn sat a Buddha Supreme, such a being 
as only comes to this earth once in many thousands of 
years. 

Now, however, arose a problem, Kcowlnp ; the depth 
of hig own enlightenment and the r<^it7 of his own 
ttttdom , tit could see" more clearly thao th# 

depth of men’s ignorance and seJf^enslavement. There 
was no comp^ion for.him tn m^n ; iSHced” 

_there was no longer any powet^ the unive^e th^ 
could c ompel hira to do anything . Douhr arose ra hi? 
owiT mind as to the ability of men to grasp what would 
be to them a very difficult t(^hing; a truth that had 
only been won after the severest struggles. 

The Bi^dhist teaching is not easy for a man to grasp 
^at firs t. Ic means not only long and ^rgfhi study but 
^^ence to rules of life , for it is out ^a good life thaT 
thestrengtn and the insight come to progress on the path. 

The Buddha saw what long weary years it would cake 
him to teach and found a brotherhood of monks. He 
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supem^m insis t. __ _ 

TobHnp at a pond of water-Uiies i some of them were 
near ibe surface and some of them had risen right our 
of the water. In other words, so me men had spirirual 
minds and would und erstand lus teariiifig, oth^S.we^ 
n«rto the sameIcYelaltly)ugh_fre7hadnotrg ^edit?e c. 

So he ma^ the great decision—to give his knowlet^e 
forth to mcn—and he uttered these words j— 
* tNifyaiia*s doors, stand open vv all 
With ears ro hear. Discard your outworn creeds ! 


TTw wearv cask ahead inadAme __ 


To preach to men my Doctrine's virtues care." 

{^{^hhtjd x-xyi.) 

'Ihis was the great decision which has changed the 
lives of millions of men who would never have been 
able to hnd the way of freedom from sorrow by them¬ 
selves, but who, by strong efforts, can now tread that 
way by the use of the Buddha’s teaching. In spice of 
the groat troubles in the world to-day* which sometimes 
seem worse than they have ever been before, we may be 
glad that we live in a Buddha age, for we need not be 
bound by suffering if we will make the effort to tread 
the Buddha’s path. 














CHAPTER IXI, 


LIFE AS A TEACHER 


F or nearly forty-five ycaw, Sidfihattha, now the 
BaddKa, was to travel the plaias of India, teaching, 
answering questions, founding his Saogha, oc Order of 
monks, and leaving his message so profoundly impressed 
on men’s minds that it has spread over the world from 
rhat day to this. 

At first he rested under the free in that quiet wood of 
Uruvela. After the long, westty struggle within himself 
peace had come with victory, the peace of an unshakable 
calm, the knowledge of complete certainty. After 
resting for a time, he walked a short distance, for he was 
still physicaUy weary, and sat down near tlic edge of the 
village under a tree where die goat-herds sheltered whQe 
they watched their docks in the heat of the day. 

^ilc he aat there, a Brahmin (or man of the priestly 
caste) happened to come by and, little realising to whom 
he was speaking, asked the Buddha one of those questions 
that clever men loved to discuss. “Gotamal’' said he, 
rudely (for this was the Buddha’s femlly name), “What 
makes a man a true Brahmin The Buddha overlooked 
the slight, but his mind now had the quality of piercing 
to the root of any question and at once he answered the 
Brahmin in a ^afiba or verse:— 

“The Brahmin who has put away all evil, 

Has put off pride, is self-restrained and pure, 

Has learning, follows out the Holy Life, 

He alone has the right to be caUed Brahmin, 

He nothing has to do with worldly things.” 
it looks as though the Brahmin had .an uneasy 
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conscience and by this high standard was not all tliat tt 
Biahmiri ought to be, fof he went away muttering to 
himself, “This ascetic Gotama knows me, this ascetic 
Gotama knows me.” Many men after this were to lin«i 
chat in the ascetic Gotama was a mind that could pene¬ 
trate every thought to the very toot and show up an/ 
fiilsehood. . 

Next came two merchants passing by and, being tnoo 
of humblet mbd, did not trouble the i3uddJxa witU 
questions, but were moved to reverence by his calm aito 
majestic bearing and the impression of utter serenity ebnc 
showed in hia face, So, bringing him presents of tho 
best food they had, they asked him to accept them a* 
believers in liim. 'fhese two merchants, altliougU 
moved by their feelings rather ihan by their under¬ 
standing, became tlut first followers of the Blessed On©. 

Then he decided to go to hiS old tcachcc, AUra. 
Kalama, and give him this new knowledge. But news 
then fcached him that Alara Kalanw was dead. Nest 
he decided to go to his other teacher, Uddaka, but whura 
Goiama asked for news of him he Icacftcd that Uddaka 
too had died onlv the previous night. 

Finally he tlwiight of the ti\x ascetic* who Itad once 
been his pupih. These, he thought, would have keen 
minds and able to grasp a new and by no means ca^/ 
teaching. 

Here are the Buddha^s own v^irds, handed down an« 
recorded in the ‘Again t asked 

myself to whom first I should preach the Doctrine and 
who would understand it quickly. The thought can^e 
to me that there uere die five Almsnwn who had served 
me so well in mv struggles to purge myself of self ; 
suppose I choose them to be my first hearers > Wonderinj^ 
where chej' were dwelling now, I saw with the eye 
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celestifli—which U pure aod sutpasre$ th& human eye 
—chose live Almsmen dwelling ac Benares In thelsipanru 
deet'park. So, when I had stayed as long as pleased me 
at UruveU; I sec out on an alms-pilgrimage for Benares. 

“On the highway from the Bo tree to Cap, Upaka 
the Mendicant, an Ajivika, saw me andjaid 'Reverend 
sir, youi faculties ate under control, and yoar complexion 
18 dear and bright. To follow whom have 5 'ou gone 
foxd) on pilgtimage r' Ot who is youc icaclicrr Or 
whose Doctrine do you profess?* Kim I answered In 
these verses:— 

“All-vanquishing, all-knowing, Lo 1 am t, 
from all wrong thinking wholly purged and free. 

All things dis^rdcdi cravings rooted our, 

^whom should I follow I—I have found out alb 

No teacher*$ mine, no equal. Counterpart 

to me d^ere's none througl)oucthc whole wide world. 

The Arahat' am I, teacher supreme, 

utter Enlightenment is mine alone i 

unfever’d calm Is mioe, Nirvana's peace. 

I seek the Kasis' city, these to start 
my Doctrine’s wheel, a world purblind to save, 
sounding the tocsin’s call to Duathlcssncss. 

“But Upaka was unimpressed. 

“‘According to put claim, sir,* said Upaka, *You 
should be the Universal Conqueror.’ 

“And the Buddha replied : 

‘ Like me, those conquer who the cravings quell; 
by conquering bad thoughts, I’m conqueror.’ 

(But still this was too much for Upaka to accept). 

“When I had thus answered, Upaka the Mendicant, 
saying, ‘Maybe, sir', and shaking his head, took a 
different road and went his way. 

* Holy one. 


4i Tin: u( Dm iA vnd ijis i *o >!xf-j-NUGfr rn'T 

"In tJie cntirsc <>l my alm5*pilgrimnj;c I caiiic nt lasc 
T« * BensKS and the dcci-park of I^ipstana, in vhich wee® 
die rive Alm^^iiien. Prom afar the Five saw me coming 
iind agreed among themselves a.s follows : ‘Here comes 
the recluse (Jotama, the man of surfeits, who has aban- 
^loned the struggle and re>'crted to large meals. We 
iimst not welcome him, nor rise to receive him, noc 
u'licvc him of bowl and robes. Let us just put out a 
'<nt; he can sit on it if he wants to.* 

Something, however, in the mien and presence of the 
approaching Buddha had a sctance effect on the scornful 
Five. 

"But, as I drew nearer and nearer, those Five Alnasmen 
proved less and less able to abide by their compact; 
some came forward to relieve me of my howl and robes ; 
others indicated my seat; while others brougiit watei: 
for me to xvash my feet. But they addressed me by my 
name and by the style of revea*nd. $o I said to the 
FK-c Almsmen: ' Mmsmen, do not address the Truth- 
hndtf by his name nr by tlic style «M‘ lUierend. Arahac 
all*enlightencxi is the Tnjth*}inder. Hearken to me. 
Almsmen. The IXathlcss Ijas Ijccn won ; I teach it • 

1 preach ti:c Docirinc. Live up to wliat I enjoin and 
in no long time you will come—of voxiiscKxs, here and 
now—to discern and realize, to cmer and to abide in, 
that supreme goal of the higher life, for the sake of which 
'«Hjng men go forth from home to homelessness on 
Pil'^fimagc.’ 

Said the Five .Mr.is:-;>en, "Rcvereml (jotama, the life 
you led, the path you trt>d, and tlie austerities you 
practiced—all failed to :nake you transcend ordinary 
human ^copc and rise to special licights of discctnineni 

the truly Noble Knowledge, llow now shall you 
rive to those heights when you eat your (ill, abandon the 
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struggle and icven to ordinary living f To w!iich 1 
jnade answer, ‘Ai^t aJl-enlightcned is the Truth-lindcf. 
Hearken to me, Almsme n. The Death less has !>a.'« won; 
1 ^ch it; X preach the Doctrine. I.ive up to what I 
enjoin and in no long time you will conic—of yourselves, 
here and now—to discern and rcali^x*. t<> enter <*n and 
to abide in, that supreme goal r>f the higher life, for the 
sake of which young men go forth frenn honK U' 

honaelessness on Pilgrimage.* 

“A second time did ihe Five Almsmen iheir 

words to me; and a second time <Ud 1 return them the 
same answer. But when thc 3 ‘ repeated their words yet 
a third time, I asketl these five whether they agreed that 
I had never heretofore spoken like that; and thtv 
admitted that I had not.** 

The Buddha repeated his claitn yet u llurd v.v.^c 
at this he succeeded in convincing the Five. rr.mni:ib 
exchange and from the behaviour of I paV.a •: A'li Ik 
reali 2 ed how high was the level of independence >»i mind 
in India at the time. It was quite in order t*) citalleugc 
a teacher as to his claims, to question hh teaching, and 
to go elsewhere if one thought fit, as in fact .fiiddliatiha 
had himself previously done. Obviously, it was at tiu 
same time necessary to train one’s understanding t<» Uv 
able CO recognise the true teaching from the mony faUk* 
ones, for there weie charlatans in India th.cr. tiK-rr 
ate in the world tr^-day. 

Another interesting point to notice is thj Siuddlia'> 
reference to himself, in an impersonal form, %'i '‘the 
Truth*iindef” (Ta/&a^fit). This was an indication of hh 
achievement, that he had passed beyond the level <»f nn 
ordinajry man. 

The Five now organised themselves init» a link 
community with Gotanw as their teacher, arranj^ing that 
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same would get food while Others remained to listen 
and learn. 

“ I n the course of receiving this teach ing and ins ttuction 
from me those Five Almsmen—being themselves subject 
to rebirth, decay, diseases, death, sorrow, and impuriry—* 
saw jiciil in wlwt is thereto subject, and therefore sought 
after the coosummare peace of Nimna, which know^s 
nciibcr rebirth not dccar, neither disease nor death» 
ncidxr sorrow nor impurity; and there arose within 
them the conviction, the ins^ht, that their Deliverance 
was now assured, that this was their last birth, nor would 
they ever be reborn again.” 

flicAc five ascetics were the first fi^*c Arahats chat 
appeared in the world.' 

Now while the Blessed One w'as staying in the deer- 
park at isipaiana there can to him other pung men. 
Some of them brought friends and relatives, like young: 
Yasa, who first became a BhikJehu and then brought his 
father; his mother became a lay-follower. And thOJ\ 
came four close friends of Yasa's, who were so impressed 
by the change in him and by what he had obviously 
achieved atid bv hi» praise «jf the Buddha that they too, 
joined the .Sangha, or br«*thcrhood of Bhikkhus. 

In this way the followers of tlic Blessed One came to 
number slaty Bhikkhus, but the Buddha would not IcC 
them stay there with him all the time. “Go forth,” he 
said to them, “and make known cite Teaching, which is 
e);cellent in its beginnings, excellent in its progress, and 
excellent in its goal. Froclaim the perfect life, pure and 
Itoly, There arc in the world beings not altogether 

i Thf skord Aniut “Holy One", bue this has a praeisu 

meAninj; in Buddhism. Ic mean* one who has trodden the Holy 
Huh to the vnd, u’ho freed himself from sU (he Otters of 
hymamti. who has achieved "the Delbveance that comes of 
uisdum.” 
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blinded with the dusc of passion and desire; and if they 
do not Jeaxn my Doctrine they will perish, "niey will 
listen to you ; they will understand.” 

These softy were the first Buddhist missionaries. One 
such disciple, Punna, is famous for having chosen to go 
to the country known as Sunaparanta, for when the 
Blessed One heard this he spoke to Punna as follows 
They arc a fierce and violent race, Punna, in S unaparanu. 
If they were to abuse and revile you tlxerc, what would 
you think?” 

“1 should think, Lord, that the good folk of Suna- 
paranta were really nice people, very nice people, nice 
people indeed, in that they forbore to strike me.” 

“But if they strike you?” 

“I should diink, Lord, that the f'otxl folk of Suna- 
paranta were very nice people indeed in that they fnrlxkp. 
to pelt me wixh clods.” 

‘'But if they did pelt you widi clods ?” 

“I should think, Lord, tliat the i;oo<l folk of Suna- 
paranta were vtry nice people indeed in tlut they fbtebor 
to cudgel me.” 

“But if they did cudgel your” 

“I should tliink, I-ord, chat the good folk of Suna- 
parantu were very nice people indeed in that they forbote 
CO knife me.” 

‘‘But if they did knife you ?” 

“T should think, Lord, that the good folk of Suna* 
paranta were very nice people indeed in that they forbore 
to take my life.” 

“But if they did take your life ?” 

“if they did, Lord, I should think that there ate 
disciples of the Lord, who have trained thcmsclvca to 
face death calmly. That is what I should think J-ord, 
that would be my thought, Blessed One.” 
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"Good indeed, Punna. With such a command 
yourtelf, you vili be able to live with the folk of 
Sunapannta.** 

With grateful thanks to the Loird fot what he had SAi<j » 
tbc reverend Punna arose, took hf$ leave of the Lord 
vich deep reverence, and afccc putting his bedding away 
pK^ly, departed, bovl in hand and duly robed, to beg 
hU vay to the Sunaparanta country, to which in due 
course he came and there dwelt. Before the close of his 
very first rainy season, Punna had gathered round hins 
five hundred disciples of each sex, and had realised the 
Ibree Knowledges. Time came when the reverend 
Punna passed away, and the Bhikkhua came to the Lord 
to ssk what future awaited him and what his destln)* 
would be. 

“Instructed, BlUkkhus, was the young man Punna ; he 
readily embraced the Doctrine and its corollaries; ho 
gave me no trouble doctrlnaUy. He has pused eo 
Nirvana/* 

Thus spoke tile I.<;rd. Glad at heart, those BhikkhuA 
rejoiced In what the I/>rd had said. (From the M^‘h/mr 
iV/(4iw. S/tUw T 45 .) 

In (he meantime, the two merchants, Tapussa and 
Bballika. the first men in the world to call themselves 
the foUowm of the Buddha, had, in the course of their 
journeying come to Kapilavastu. 'Hiere citey told 
evnyb^y chat they has seen Siddhattha, the son of 
their king , at Uruveli, and chat he had actually become, 
s'i had been prophesied, a very great religious teaclar in 
(he world, an Awakened One, a Buddha. They had 
oeai, too, that he would soon be coming to Kapilavascu. 

When the Buddha had seot out his first sixty Bhikkhus 
to preach his l^octrinc, he himself left the d«r-pafk at 
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Isipacafla, and, turning southwards to the hUcadh* 
country, at length caiifle back to Umveia. Here h« met 
another teacher, Kasiapa, who iiad fus own fbHowiag of 
This teacher listened to the Doctrine of the 
Buddha and studied it. Haying studied it he wu so 
^pressed that he asked Gotame to accept him as a 
disaplc. He ktcc proved such a diligent disciple that 
he became one of the fbrenwat Arahats of the Buddhist 
Sangna. 

Now the Buddha turned his steps towards lUjagaha 
^ promise to its king, Bimbisara, that when 

he had four\d the Truth he was seeking he would come 
and share it with him and his people. In a bamboo-grore 
outside the city he stayed and taught, and the king and 
his people accepted his teaching and Ji became the religion 
of the country, And the king presented the bamboo- 
grove to the Buddha, together with a Vlliaca,oc monasteri' 
I'or the Sanglifl to live in during the rainy season. 

The two most famous disciples of the Buddha arc 
Saciputia nr^d MoggoUana and this is how they came u* 
bn his disciples. Near Kajagaha Jived a famous neligiou* 
teacher named Sanjaya, together with two hundred 
diaciplca and pupils. Among them were two great 
friends, then named Upatissa and Koilta, So keen were 
they that they had already learnt all that Sanjaya could 
tench them. They had a further aspiration<^to reach a 
acute beyond the power of death, And these two friends 
were so fond of one another that they made a mutual 
promise chat either would share what he found with 
the other, 

One morning, as Upatissa wa:« passing down the main 
street of Rajagaha, he saw a strange ascetic going from 
door to door, begging for food. Something in the 
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dcmeanODi of the man so impressed Upatissa that he 
drew ncaicc aad watched him, This ascetic walked as 
one in perfect control of inind and body; e^ry mov^ 
ment was precise and dignified and from his face shone 
a look of unshakable seteaity. Upatissa was attracted to 
him, but ic was not good manners to interrupt an ascetic 
when he was begging his alms, so Upatissa followed h im 
until he had finished and was about to walk out of the 
gate at the end of dw city street. Then Upatissa spoke : 
“Pardon me, Reverend Sit,” said he, 'Tsut I have been 
50 struck by your air of knowledge and of calm that I 
would be grateful to know more of you or of your 
teacher.” 

“I can soon tell you that brother,” replied the ascetic 
pleasantly. “My teacher Is a great ascetic of the Sakyan 
race.” 

“And what is your Master’s teaching ?” asked Upatissa 
eagerly, thinking He might find out not only the secret 
of this monk’s inner attainment, bat also of diat state 
beyond death that he and his friend Kolita were seekir^. 

‘*i am only a novice, a new-comer into the Sangha of 
the Blessed One,” replied the ascetic modestly. '*! do 
not know all the tcadiing yet, but if you only want to 
know the essence of it, T will try and give you that in 
a few words.*’ 

“That is what I want, brother,” said Upatissa quickly. 
“Tell me that. Why waste wo^s ?” 

“Very wcD, then,” said the ascetic. “Listen.” And 
he repeated ^se words. 

“How all things here through Cause have come. 

He hath made known, the Blessed One. 

And how again they pass away, 

TlttC, too, the Great Recluse doth say.” 

Now Upatissa had trained himself hard In acute 
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perception of truth. Also, between two minds which 
axe in sympathy there is often communicated more chan 
the Actual words appear to say. In one blinding Hash 
of insight there now burst on Upatissa's mind the central 
truth taught by Goraina, that conditions of cause and effect 
foliow each other ceaselessly throughout our lives and 
indeed through all of existence. He saw at the same 
rime the second lialf of the truth, that if only we can 
control the causes which produce all this, we can likewise 
control the effects. Since all that comes to be in this 
way must always, by inevitable law, come to an end, it 
can only be some state beyond this process that can truly 
be called the * 'd(^thless. ** Upatissa saw at the same time that 
there was indeed such a state and realised that Ashvajit, 
as the strange ascetic was caUed, had placed the key that 
he had been looking for in bis hands. And he said to 
Ashvajit: ‘If this is the doctrine you have learned from 
your teacher, then indeed j'ou have found the sure that 
is free from sorrow, free from death, rhe sutc of die 
Sonowless, the Deathless, which has not been made 
known to men for many ages.” Then, with great 
gratitude, he left the ascede wixo had thus enlightened 
his mind, and went off to find his friend Kolita and bring 
him the great news that they had found what they had 
so long been seeking. 

Kolita now saw Upatissa approaching and was as 
impressed by his air of serenity and joy as Upatissa had 
been by that of Ashvajit. 

‘'Why, brother, how clear and shining your free is I** 
he said, “Can it be, brother, that at last you have found 
the ‘Deathless’ 

'Tt is so. it is so, brother,” was Upatissa’s glad reply. 
“1 have found the ‘Deathless’.” 

“But how, brother, how y* asked Kolita eagerly. 
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Ti«n UpAtiss* recounted to his friend all that liad 
happened while he liad been away, and he repeated to 
Kolita the four-line stanza whi^ the ascetic of the 
scienc countenance had recited. 

And Kolita, too, saw the truth in a flash, that the 
Deathless is that which never has arisen in this world of 
sights and sounds and scents and tastes and touclies and 
ideas, and, because it oever has so arisen, cherefote 
cannot die or come to an end. 

So these two friends, with happy end grateful hearer, 
went forthwith to the Buddha and asked him to cake 
them into the Sangha so that he could be their teacher 
instead of Sanjaya They were accepted by the Buddha 
and became lucli diligent disciples dit in time they were 
often allowed to teach in his place, and have gone down 
in history, under the new names they took of Satiputta 
and Moggallana, as the outstanding lexers of the Sangha. 

Now many young men of good families, whethcc they 
were already studying under a teaclier or not, came to 
join the Senghs of Gouma. So much so that the people 
of Magadiia grew alarmed at the cffecc it would have on 
them nod on their families. So a complaint was brought 
to the Buddha that so many young men were leaving 
home for the homeless life that the families would be 
broken up and the dauglitcts would no longer fijul 
husbands. And the Buddlia heard and considered this 
complaint and accordingly made a new rule that no young 
man was to leave home to join the Sangha wi^out first 
obtaining pemttsaion of Ids parents or, if his parents 
were dead, of his nearest living relative. This rule is 
still found in the Viniya or monastic rules of the Sar^ha 
to this day. 


King Suddhodana at last heard of the presence of his 
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former son, new Goauu the Buddha, in the nearby 
state of Rajagaha, and,« longing to ace him at least once 
more before he died, sent a messenger asking that his 
son might come to visit him, But when the messenger 
arrived in Rajagaha aivd asked for the Buddha he was 
directed to the bamboo grove, and when he came there 
he found a circle of Bhikkhus and lay people sitting in 
perfect silence wliile the Buddha taught them his 
Doctrine. The messenger could not rudely interrupt so 
he quietly joined the circle and sat with the audience, 
But what was this ? As he listened, all the worry and 
anxiety of his life seemed to lift and a great sense of 
freedom and of peace took its place, lie saw how futile 
and unhappy most of his life lud been. He almost wept 
to see where true happiness Jay and that it could at last 
be really obtained, So by the time die Buddha had 
Hnished discoursing the messenger had foq^ottun the 
message that had brought him hot*fnot from Kipilavastu. 
He only knew that he must remain with this wonderful 
Teacher and hear more of hie words. So he stayed and 
lived with the crowd of lay-disciples and attended every 
discourse which the Buddha gave. 

King Suddhodana waited impatiently for many days 
and then sent another messenger, but exactly the same 
thing happened to him. Then a third messenger was 
sent i not did he return. Altogether, nine messengers 
were sent and all so fell under the spell of the Buddha's 
message that their former lives became of small conse* 
quence in comparison, Then Yasodhara, Gotama's wife, 
sent messengers in her turn, but again none of them 
returned. Now the King remembered a man, Udayi, 
who still lived at the court and who had been a boyhood 
playmate of Siddhattha, Thinking that the other 
messengers had indeed delivered their messages but that 
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the BuddhA had ignored Kmg Suddhodana aaked 
Udayi to go and to appe*lo Gotama in the came ot 
his fether and his wife a^«6f all his old friends, saying 
chat they wished to s& him once more. 

Udayi, thinking perhaps that some magic had dm 
used to compel the other messengers to stay, stopped ks 
own cars wdth grass before he entered the assembly who 
were listening to the Buddha on that day. So be was 
not brought under the spell of the Buddha’s Doctnnc 
but remembered his message, and, when the discourse 
was finished, went aod respectfully saluted Gotama and 
delivered it. The Buddha agreed that he would inde^ 
come and visit his father and hU wife and his old friends, 
and so Udayi hurried back widi the great tidings. 

King Suddhodana, who was used to state and pomp, 
expected his son, now that he was so famous, ro 
in pomp, at least at the head of a hand of monks, with 
attendants and so on. So he sect out his best elephai« 
with retainers on foot in the royal livery to conduct the 
Buddha to the palace. And Yasodhara also, who was 
overjoyed at the thought of seeing her former husband 
again, could not wait but ordered her Utter and had the 
bearers carry het out to the city gate to be the first to 

meet him. But as they were can^dnghetalong the city street 

to the gate, she saw ahead of her a yeUow robed ascetic, 
walking from door to door, bowl io hand to beg his 
food. His very movement made a great impression on 
her, so dignified and cairn and stately it was. Then she 
realized it was indeed her husband—Siddhattha—but 
strangely changed, so that she felt an awe of him that 
she had never felt before. Detennined to greet him, 
she stepped from her litter and bowed to the ground as 
he passed upoa his silent way, his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 
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Suddhoc^nA was filled wiih an^cr ami 
humiliation at the news that his royal M>n was J)fcKKinr 
his food from door to door In hU own city, and ihis 
news brought him out. Ordering his own char joe, he 
drove furiously through die streets, There came the 
Buddha on foot, with a crowd following him. Th»' 
king ordered his ^arioteet to pull up and him«c1f stepped 
down with hot words on his lips. 

“Was ic for this you left home, my son!'* lie hurst 
forth, “to come back a beggar) You have dbgraced me ! 
When did any of your race and lineage dn such a thing r 
When did a Sakyan beg his food like a common beggar ?” 

The Buddha’s answer made his father stop in surprise. 
“Indeed, my fatlicc, this is the custom of my race and 
lineage.” “Your taco and lineage have always been 
kings,” said the fatlier, “None of them has ever acted 
thus!” 

“That is true of mv earthly lineage,’* replied fhs 
Buddha again, “But now it is not of them I speak, hur 
of the race of the Buddhas of all time to whom 1 now 
belong. They, indeed, have always acted thus and so it 
is meet and light that I should do the same.” 

And now the king, perforce, walked along by his %on*< 
side, while the crowd followed, hushed at the spectacle. 
And the Buddha began to tell his fa thee of his Doctrine— 
that great treasure—which be had gone out to seek ami 
whidi he was now bringing home for them all to share. 
When they had reached the Palace, tlic court came and 
sat listening to their former Prince, with Yasodhara in 
the forefront, Anmed, they heard for the first time of 
the incomparable peace of Nirvana and the Way leading: 
thereto. They realined, many of them, how empty and 
sorrow-fraught were their lives. They glimpsed a 
release, like prisoners glimpsing freedom, sv.'cet beyond 
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compMC. This teaching, coupled with hx% g^-likc 
deracanoot. so impressed thari tiiac the King himsdf, 
and Yasodhara and Rahulfl, his son, and many of the 
court became bis followers from then on, and the people 
of Kapilavastu also began to learn his teachings. 


^)HAPTER XV. 


LIFE AS A TEACHER--CW.W 

U NTIL his dcAth at the age of eighty, the Buddha 
travelled the plains of North India on foot, leading 
the life of a Bhikkhu, teaching, foundiixg rhe order <if 
the Sai^ha, helping those with difficulties and meeting 
teachers of other sects. 

Here is &n excellent description of his daily life taken 
from The Bhikkhu Silacara’a book : /I Youn^ Pfoptis U]t 
tht Buifdba. 

'‘Except during the rainy aeaxon he* s cry acldom stayed 
more than a day or two at eny one place. \nd during 
the rainy season «>f each year, he genera!Iy livctl at ihe 
Bamboo Grove or Vetuvana Vihanv ai Rajagaha that had 
been given him by King Bimhisam, or ehc ui tUu Vihata 
of Jecavana neat Savaithi in the K<m1a country, winch 
had been prcscrtccd to him by a wry gcncn>ns supporrer 
of the Buddhn and hla Sangha whose name was 
Anathapindikfl. 

‘'He rose early each motmng before dawn, and, alter 
making his toilet, sat down and engaged in meditation 
for some time. Tl«n, when daylight was fully come, he 
used to put his robe on carefully owr both shouldcTS. 
and taking his alms-bowl in hand, go om to the village 
or town near which he happened to staying ai the 
time, and with his eye? fixed on the ground, pass fn>m 
door to door, wailing for, and accepting in silence, 
whatever the charitable might pur intc» hh bowl. Some¬ 
times he went out on this round fi>f alms by himself; 
sometimes 1« went accompanied by a body of his disciples 
who passed along in single file behind him, theif howh 
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in their hands also, and with the same roodcac and 
subdued demeanour. Occasionalty, when hewing alone, 
some supporters to whose door he camc> would Jnvitc 
him to come in and cat hU meal in their house. Such 
invitttioii he usually accepted, taking the scat that had 
been prepared for him, anti partaking of what was put 
in his bowl by the people of the hou9c» who meantunc 
had taken it fcom him and filled it with the best of 
everything they had. Then, after finishing his meal and 
washing hia hands, he would speak to those pfcsoftC 
about his doctrine, telling them about the benefit and 
advantage of doing good and the disadvantage and harm 
of doing evil, both now and in the future, and dien he 
would rise and go back to the place where he happened 
to be staying at the time, 'fhere he would sit quietly 
waiting in a rest-house or under a tree nearby, until all the 
Bhikkhua living with lurn at the time, had finished their 
meal also ; and then he would retire to his own chamber 
where he would wash his feet, coming out again after¬ 
wards to give an address to the Bhikkhus who meanwhile 
had assembled together in order to listen to him, and to 
eahort them to be diligent in learning thu Docuinc and 
practising the Discipline, so as to attain to a realisation 
of Nirvana here and now In this present life.’* 

By the time die Buddlia was eighty years old he had 
travelled over mudi of India, had founded many 
monasteries for the Brotherhood and had gathered 
around him a band of famous disciples. The rwo chief 
disciples were Sariputw and Mogallana, whom we have 
aJnady mentioned. But there is another, named 
Ananda, who, although he was not so clever, is temeoi'- 
bered for his great personal devotion to the Buddha and 
because of the great sorrow he felt at the Buddha’s 
death. 
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In the lainy season, when it was ditficult to travel»the 
Buddha and all his disciples used to settle down in sor« 
convenient village, and there they wt>uld stay until the 
rainy season was ended. In the Buddha's eightieth year 
the place chosen was the village ut' Vcsali, whert many 
of the monks had friends and relatives, whilst the 
Exalted Orte stayed in the village of Bcluva. 

As soon as he stopped to rest a severe illness attacked 
him, causing great pain and making his followers afraid 
that he was going to die. fiat he decided that he must 
give fioal words of encouragement to his Brotherhood, 
and made such a great elTort of will that the sickness and 
the pain left him for the time being, And he robed 
himself and sat out In the fresh air on a ^cat that had 
been put for him in the shade of tlw house. 

Then Ananda went aitd bowed to the Ihitldha and mu 
down at the side of lum und he told the Uuddh:i hov. 
upuet he had been to see the BuddhA illne>l^'^*so upset 
that liis body felt weak an<l his uye^ h id tilled with tear' 
—and he asked the Buddha then and there to give thi* 
disdplea some final teaching l>erore his deatl). 

'*Ananda**, replied the Buddha, “1 liave already taught 
you all X can. I have held nothing back from you. 1 
have taught you all i knuu'. I am now very old and 
ill—too ill to lead you any longer. 1 am only free from 
pain when I concentrate my mind and forget my body. 
Therefore rely on the Truth 1 have taught you and rely 
on nothing outside of that. So shall you go forward in 
the light of your own understanding.'' 

Again Ananda expressed his sorrow at the approaching 
death of the Buddha, but the Buddha said to him, ‘‘Have 
1 not always taught you, Anonda, that it is in the nature 
of thit^gs CO change and die ? If this lx; true we mu>t 
expect sepaiation. If this be crxie, it is not wise t‘» 
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sorrow over what must happen/’ But Acanda’s heart 
was heavy and it was not» indeed^ wntil some time after 
the Buddha’s death that he won through to that knowledge 
and insight of a state beyond dcadi itself where there is 
no dying and separation. 

Now the Buddha commanded i\nanda to summon the 
Brethren to the Meeting Hall, and there he announced 
his approaching death to them and told them in the same 
words that he had used to Aoanda that they must be 
self-reliant He ended with these words 

"My age is now full ripe, my life draws to its close; 

1 leave you, I depart, relying on myself alone! 

Be earnest then, O Brethren, holy, Kill of thought I 

Be stead&st in resolve I Keep watch o’er your own 

hearts! 

Who wearies not, but holds fast to this truth and law. 

Shall cross this sea of life, shall make an end of grief.” 

For a time the Buddha continued teaching and even 
managed to visit lay-followers. One day he went by 
invitation to the house of Cunda, the smith, and took 
a meal there. But on the way home after the meal he 
was 5 uddealy taken seriously ill. He asked Ananda, who 
u-as .stU) with him, to lake his spare robe and fold it in 
four and so make a scat for him under a certain tree at 
the side of the village path. There he sat to rest and 
then sent Ananda for water from the stream, But 
Ananda replied that waggons and carts had just been 
passing through the ford of the river and that it would 
be muddy and unfit to drink, He suggested that they 
should walk further on to another stream where it 
would be dear. The Buddha asked him to go a second 
time; again Ananda made the same objection, but when 
the Buddha asked him a third time he went. To his 
surprise, although the wheels of the last carts had only 
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just gone through, the water was perf^tly cieac. He 
took up water m his bowl, marvelling aa he did so, and 
return^ with it to the Buddha. 

Then a young man of the Mailian family named 
Pukkusa eaoie by and after talking with the Buddha and 
being taught by him, Pukkusa presented two robes of 
doth of gold. The Buddha accepted them and said that 
one should be given to him and one to Ananda. But 
when Ananda placed the Buddha’s robe round hb 
shoulders, it seemed to go pale, for a golden light was 
shining from the Buddha's body. Then said the Buddha, 
‘"rhere are two occasions, Ananda, on which the colour 
of the skin of a Tathagata becomes clear and exceeding 
bright. One is on the night when he first becomes a 
Buddlia and the other is on that n^ht when he passes 
away. And now this night, Ananda, at the third watch 
of the night, in the Sa]a*trcc grove of the Mallian people 
between the twin Sala trees, the utter passing away of 
the Buddha will take place. Come, /\nanda! Let us 
go on to the river Kakuttha.” 

"Even so, lord I” said the venerable y\nanda. Now 
the Exalted One with a great company of the brethren 
went on to the river Kakuttha ; and when he had come 
there, lie went down into the water and bathed and 
drank. And coming up out again on the Other side he 
ti*ent on again to die Mango Grove. 

And when he was come there he addressed the 
venerable Chundaka and said, “Fold, I pray you, 
Chufldaka, a robe In fourand spread it out. lam weary, 
Oiundaka, and would lie down.” 

‘‘Even so, X^rd!” said die venerable Chundaka, in 
assent to the Exalted One, and he folded a robe in four 
and spread if out. 

And the Exalted One laid himself down on hb right 
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side, with one foot testing on the other ; and calra and 
self-possessed he mediated, intending to rise up again in 
due dmc. And the veneable Chundaka seated himself 
there in front of the Exalted One. 

When he had rested, the Buddha walked on with 
Ananda while the brethren followed till they came to 
the twin Sala trees of the Mallas. These two trees were 
exaedy alike in size, shape and growth and between them 
was a cerernonial seat used by the chiefs of the Malia clan. 

When they had come there, the Buddha asked Aoanda 
to spread a robe over this seat with its head to the nottb, 
and when this was done the Exalted One kid himself 
down on his right side, with one leg testing on the 
other; and he was min^i and self-possessed. 

Now the twin Sala trees were covered with flowers 
although it was not their season for flowering and these 
flowers dropped and sprinkled over the body of the 
Buddha as he lay there. 

But the Exalted One addressed Ananada and said, 
“The twin sala trees are all one mass of flowers out of 
season and these drop on and sprinkle the body of the 
Tathagau. But, Ananda, it is not thus that the Taihagata 
is rightly honoured and rcvceed. The brother or the 
sister, the devout man oi the devour woman, who carries 
out ^ their duties and obeys the rules of the holy life— 
it is he Of she who rightly honours, reverences, venerates, 
holds sacred and reveres foe Tathagata wifo foe wonbiest 
homage. 

“Therefore, O Ananada, be ye constant in the fulfil¬ 
ment of the gteater and the lesser duties, and be ye 
correct in life, living according to the Rules.” 

Now the venerable Ananda went into a meeting-hall 
chat stood by, and stood leaning against the lintel of the 
door, weeping at the thought: “Alas I t remain still 
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but ft Icarnsr, one who has yet to work ouf his t»wn 
perfection. And the Master is tibouc lo pass away from 
me—^He who is so kind.” 

Now the Buddha asked for Ananda and was told that 
he waft weeping. And then the Exalted One sent a 
brother to fetch Ananda and Aiunda came and lv>wcd 
before him and sat at one sidc» 

Then the Exalted One said to the venerable Anasvia 
aft he sat there by his side : '*Enou};li, Ananda t I>r» « 
let yourself be troubled; do not weep! Have 1 ms 
already, on former occasions, told you tliai it is in the 
very nature of ail things most near and dear unto us 
that we must divide ourselves from them, leave them, 
sever ourselves from them. l*or a long time, Ananda, 
have you been very dear to me by acts of love, kind and 
good, that never vary and ate bcytmcl all measure. ^ ou 
have done well, Ananda I Be camv^Ji in vifott asid >*•*« 
too shall soon be free from sorrow.” 

Then tlie Buddlta praised Anancla to the lircilitcfl, 
saying how he had ^ways known how to deal wnli 
visiiois who came to sec the Tatliu^ata; aly» that tlic 
Brethren were always made happy wiicii ilwy Visited 
Ananda or when he was teaching them. 

Then tlic Buddha sent Ananda to the MalU people lo 
inform them of his approaching death, and Ananda went 
to the council hall and told them and the MilUs were 
sad at the thought, 'flxcy decided to go tt» ilie Sala 
grove to pay their last respects i<> the Buddha, and 
Ananda could see that tUaze were so many of them that 
it would take all night if they were prewired to the 
Buddha one by one. So he arranged for them to stand 
ififomily groups and presented a family group at a ttm^ 
saying : “Lord, a Mada of such and such a name, with 
his children, his wives, his retinue, and his Ajcndi. 
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humbly bmvs down at fhe feet of the Exalted One.” 

And after this manner the vencrihlc Arwnda presented 
all the MalJas of Kusinaia to the Exalted One in the 
first watch of the night. Now there came a wandering 
{)o]y tnan named Subhadda who had heard of the 
approaching death of the Bjddha. He wax anxious to 
speak to (lv 2 Buddlia and asked Ananda if he might do 
so. He asked three times and Anaiida» who knew how 
tired tile Buddha was, refused him admittance. But the 
Buddha overheard the conversation and called out and 
fold .'\nandft to let Subhadda come to see him. And 
Ananda did so. 

Then Subhadda asked the Buddha about the teachings 
of various teachers that he had heard. The Buddlu 
said, *'Do not trouble about which is the moat correct 
of their teachings. I will teach you the best way of all,” 
and lie taught Subhadda the teaching of the Noble 
Eightfold path. Subhadda was so impressed by it that 
he asked to be allowed to enter the Brotherhood. There 
was normally a waiting peciod of four months but In 
this special case and because hu could see that Subhadda 
would learn quickly, the Buddha told Ananda to admit 
him at once. Thh was done and Subliadda made quick 
progress and smrn KBchcd the level of an Acahat. 

Then the Exalted One spoke again to the venerable 
Ananda, ^'It may be, Ananda, that in some of you the 
thought may arise, 'The word of the master is ended, we 
have no teacher nowJ' But it is not thus, Ananda, 
that you should think. The Truths and the Rules of the 
Order, which I have set forth and laid down for you all, 
let them, after I am gone, be the Teacher to you.” 

Then the Buddha called the Brethren and asked them 
if any one had any doubts as to the teaching, for it would 
be his last chance to ask the Teacher face to face. But 
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there was not one who had any doubt. So all wert 
siknr, Then Ananda’said to the Exalted One, “How 
wonderful a thing is if, Lord, and how nmrvellous that 
in this whole assembly there is not one who has any 
doubt as to the Buddha, or the Doctrine, or the Path, 
or the Method.'* 

“You have said this in the fullness of your faith, 
Ananda,” said the Buddha. “But I indeed know chat 
even the most backward of these five hundred brethren 
is converted, will never be born in a stau <^f suHering 
and that all will finally reach EnlightentnA.*' 

Then the Exalted One spoke His last words, “Behold, 
now, Brethren, I exhort you to remember, *AU things 
that are bom must die. Work hard for your own 
freedom from sorrow.” 

These were chu last words of the Tathagaca. 

Plunging dccpec ami deeper into his own mind in 
profoui^ thought, his consciouscu»s passed finally 
beyond the limits of the human world. 

When the Exalted One died, an earthquake with great 
thunder burst forth and many of the Brethren wept and 
were dejected. But the venerable Anuruddht exhorted 
them not to weep but to remember their Master's teaching. 
And he and the venerable Ananda s[>ent Hie remainder 
of the night in religious discourse. 

Then the venerable Ananda informed the chiefs of the 
Mallas that the Exalted One had died, and they robed 
his body like a king of kings and burnt it on a king’s 
funeral pyre, l^e ashes were sent to eight kingdoms 
and in each kingdom a cairn was built over the ashes 
they had tecei^red. 



PART TWO—THE TEACHING 


ClIAPTliR V-, 

KARMA AND RE-INCARN’ATION 

‘‘AU that wc ate is the resale of whac we have thought, 
It Js founded on out thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts. He wlio speaks or acts with a pure thought, 
happiness follows him as a shadow that never leaves 
him.” V.i.) 

T he Teacher had at last passed away; rhe teaching 
ceimined, As the Buddha himself said: “He who 
knows the Ooctrine knows me ; he who knows me knows 
the Doctrine." There was to be no regret and no 
wavering in the wise disciples. They were to follow 
in the footsteps of the Teacher along the Path to die 
goal of Enlightenment. Wc, who live in a Buddha age, 
that is, wlum the authentic teaching of a Buddha still 
remains In the world, have, coo, the opportunity of 
learning the Doctrine and following the Path that his 
oxra disciples trod. 

As a basis and framework for understanding the scope 
of die teaching ic is necessary lust to grasp the meaning 
of the law of Karma and the doctrine of Re-incamadon. 
The word “Karma” means action, and the law of Karma 
is the moral or ethical law by which ever>' acdon of 
every man produces its due and just results. 

As Sir Edwin Arnold says in The U^i of Asia, 

“It knows not wrath nor pardon ; uitcr-crue 
Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as nought, tO'morrow It will judge, 

Or after many days.” 

This moral law is an expression of the nature of 
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Reality itself. There is no personal God who intervenes 
to reward or puxush. * man has made his own 

character and destiny. Each man obeys the law whether 
he wants to or not. Thus in the DhammapaM we read : 
“Think not lightly of evil (saying) Tt will not come 
near me/ Even a water-pot is filled by the falling 
of drops of water. A fool becomes full of evil even 
if he gathers it little by little. Think not lightly of 
good (saying) ‘It will not come near me/ A wise 
man becomes full of goodness even if he gathers it 
little by little.” (Verses xai/ias.) ^ 

And again: 

"Ndlhet in the sky nor in the midst of the sea nor 
by entering into the clefts of mountains is there 
known a place on earth where, stationing himself, a 
man can escape from the results of his evil deed.” 
(Verse lay-) . . ^ , 

TTw seed of Karma is sown m tl« mind, It consists 
in the decision or volition that leads to action. A 
knowledge of the working of the mind ii therefore of 
supreme importance ; hence the Buddhist emphasis on 
mindfulness and mind<ontrol. 

These action-producing decisions in the mind have 
two results. Pirst, they affect character, since a man is 
more than likely to choose a Hoc of acrion that he has 
followed befo re. In fact, character is built entirely of these 
habi^pattcms which are themselves built of past thoughts. 
When this is realised, character may be re-formed by 
work at the mind level and this work constitutes the 
Sixth Step of the Noble Eightfold Path, 

Scconiy results in outer ciicuoMtances accrue to the 
doer of good or bad deeds. These results (known as 
Vipoka) ate the payment of a debit or credit from the 
past. They are the end of a process—the particular 
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account is closed, Because you h&ve good iCarma it 
does not necessarily make you any better \ because you 
hnvt bad Karma it docs not necessarily make you any 
u'Ofse. In other words the results of Kainia arc ethically 
neutral. But your teaciiom to circumstances now are 
vitally important for the future, As you think ot act 
now you start a new piocess for which the accouat, 
large or iimall, will be rendered in die future. At the 
same time you build your character. The Buddhist, 
therefore, takes care of the present and lets the future 
cake care 4Ktseif. As he cannot alter the past he does 
not waste time regretting it. 

If, when illness or disappointment come to you, you 
hold to the truth of the impermanence of things while 
striving to keep your mind peaceful and balanced, the 
UImss or disappointment will in due course go (change), 
but the greater peace and strengcl) of mind will remain. 
Many people, when in trouble, act foolishly, blaming 
others, excusing themselves, refusing to face facts, They 
ate thus making more trouble for the future. Parc of 
the trouble is muddied'mindedneas, for it is cssendal to 
think cor reedy and clearly in order to act rightly. 
Morality begins with truth, and mental confusion (often 
typical of the criminal) is itself a form of suffering, 

The Buddhist cealises that all that we get we have 
earned, He therefore puts the blame ot credit where it 
belongs^n himself^nd thus elinunates one source of 
wrong action. When good fortune cornea he is not 
carried away but realises that this too will pass, and 
takes it calmly. When it does pass he is not full of 
regrets. He knows the nature of things and is coofidenr 
in the justice of the Law. He knows that no effort is 
wasted and that patient perseverance, however long it 
may take, will succeed in the end. 
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If we think only of a single life-timt: this law mjiy 
not seem apparent but the world seems fall of Injustices. 
Good people hAvt a hard time; rogoes ofUm get by 
easily. Some of the most pattenc and selfless people 
have weak bodies and ill-health, while others, who are 
entirely selflsh, are strong and healthy. Children are 
bom with che most Taxied gifts 01 defects or deformities. 
People who ate themselves honest arc cheated by the 
dishonest. The whole picture appears most confusing. 

But it is no longer confusing when we assimilate the 
law of Karma to che teaching of Re*incarnacion. Many 
lives have ve lived, acting with greater or lesser ignorance, 
probably committing at one time or another most of the 
crimes in rhe calendar. Reiulcs cake time to mature and 
ripen only when conditions ate suitable. We arc heirs 
to an unknown legacy from a far past. When this is 
understood the derails of the pattern of life Ctt together, 
and It is possible to see die reign of law In the moral 
realm as in any other. 

Not should the onus of past Karma daunt us. As we 
now transform out minds and characters, che effects of 
past acdons, when they come, will have less power over 
us. There is a story of a robber, converted by che 
Buddha, CO whom the Teacher said: "When yout evil 
deeds come to meet you they will say, *This is not the 
man we knew*, And they will pass you by", 

'fhis does not mean chat we can go scot-free. But it 
dues mean that with the insight and discipline of a 
trained mind the "evil** (which is in any case teladve to 
our sense of values) Is Aced in a very diflerent way and 
the inner suflering is minimised. 

As for the way ia which Re-incamadon takes place, 
tills is often ovet-simplifled and superflcial. The subject 
is profound and needs very careful study. It necessitates 
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ft thorough kflOvUdgfi cf the complex beii^ we call our 
"stlf" ftfld of ho^ it "continues to be” from moment to 
moment. There is in fact a continual flashing for^ of 
consciousness from a passive, or potential, condition, to 
an active expreasion. This happ^s so quickly that we 
are no more conscious of the details thin we ate of each 
f^e or "stUl'^ in a film. That is to say, we ate not 
normally conscious of it, but we may come to know it 
by mind training. 

As consciousness awakens, cAserves, experiences and 
chooses from moment to moment, and sinks back, 
equally momentarily, to the passive level, so a kind of 
te-iflcamatioft in miniature takes place. This goes ot 
throughout our waking life. When we sleep there is 
temporarily a complete withdrawal into the passive 
aspect of mind, When we "die” there is a somewhat 
longer interval before active life is resumed. The 
awakening to active life ii dependent on the renewal of 
the physical basis of mind at conception, but, in fur, 
consciousness is continually reborn in a never-ending 
ptocess. 

Rc-ineaxnarion and the law of Karma, then, give us a 
wide and valuable framework within which the other 
aspects of the teaching and the shape of our own Kvea 
may be seen in perspective. Ic is a vast picture, and 
bewildering at first, but with persistent study wd 
practice the outlines become clear and the teach mg 
becomes a workable, practical plan for every aspect and 
every moment of daily lift. When conviction of the« 
principles comes a man can work from lift to life in 
patient certainty of ultimate success, undaunted by the 
passing appearance of things, content that all is well 
while he docs hk utmost in the present. He ^iscs what 
a tremendous power is in his hands if he wills to use it. 
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The Story of Paadiia, the seven-ycat-old tiovicc, 
illustrates both the effect of past Karma and the power 
of a trained mind. In his previous life, Pandiu, although 
a beggar, had had the great opportinuty of entertaining 
and giving alms to the Buddha himsdf. It was said 
chat the Buddhas were particularly merciful to poor men 
and when Pandica had no one else to entertain, the 
Buddha took pity on him and accepted an invitation to 
come CO his house. 

As a result of this, Pandita, when hia turn came to die, 
was soon re-bom of a mother who was a lay follower 
of the Biaddlia, At his naming ceremony the monks 
were invited to a meal at the house and the mother 
decided in Iter Iteare that If ever het son wanted to enter 
the Order she would not stand in his way. 

Pandita was early drawn to the Buddha and the 
BrotherlioCMd and at the early age of seven asked Ws 
mother if he could take the Robe. She gave her consent. 

He became a novice under Saripurta who taught him, 
CO begin with, a simple meditation, suited to his age, on 
five of the constituents of the body, of wluch there ace 
thirty-two in all. 

On the next morning Pandita accompanied the Elder into 
the village, carrying his bowl and spire robe, on the 
round for alms, As they passed along, the little boy 
looked round at what was going on. He (itsc saw men 
digging ditches and asked what they were for. "They 
ate to guide water ioto the fields", explained Sariputta. 
Then they passed a carpenter's shop, and again came a 
quick question, “They are shaping wood into furniture 
and tools and all sorts of things.” Finally they saw 
iletchers heating their arrows over the fire and straigh¬ 
tening and sharpening them, and once mote Satiputta 
explained. Pandita walked on for a time in silence. 
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Then be loincd to the Elder and, ptostrating himself, 
asked for permission to return to the monastery. This 
the Elder gave, taking his bowl and robe himself. 

The thought that filled Pandita’s mind was, “If these 
men can do these things with water and wood and the 
shafts of arrows, why cannot I likewise train my mind.’* 
So he was hurrying back to meditate. He went straight 
to his cell, set down and brought to loind the meditation 
that the Hder had taught him, conceotrating as hard as 
lie could. 

Now the Buddha had seen clairvoyantly what was 
happening and he saw that Pandita might reach Nirvana 
even in that breakfast hour, providing he were not 
intcitupted, but he also saw that the Elder m^ht return 
soon from the village. So the Buddha walked to the 
gate of the monastery and, when the Elder leturncd, 
asked him a series of questions that delayed him. 

In the meantime, Pandita, by his concentrated effort, 
had won through to Nirvana. Then the Buddha called 
the monks together and told them of the success of die 
seven-year-old novice, and ended with this vetse: 
“Irrigators lead the water, carpenters shape wood, 
Betchers make straight their arrows, wise men train 
their own minds.” 



CHAPTER V?. 




THE THREE SIGNS OP BEING 

I. lMPr.RM\f«ENCn 

A fter EE Enlighienmcnt. the Butidha's jrwJcT- 

etanding was beyond rhar of normal liuman thought. 
Of such a one it can be said that he truly secs things 
as an. But in teaching men he had to use the words 
and ideas of humio minds. JIc did nor tr>’ to describe 
linJightenmene or Nirvana, therefore, since they cannot 
be put into words, but he began his teaching by pointing 

out certain common mistakes in men's thinking_ 

mistakes so deep-rooted that we are hardly aware of 
them- For those who could grasp ilie meaning of this 
lesson he offered a way of self-training that leads to the 
same Enlightcr^mcot as he had gained. U iv like a 
doctor who points out faults in p(»siurc or in habits 
regarding food that are causing ill-health, 'X'hcn these 
arc removed a return to good -health begins. The 
patient can dwn be further liclpcd by cJtcrcises, medicine 
and diet. We look on good health of hotly as normal 
and are rather ashamed of being ill, hut from ilw view¬ 
point of the enlightened man all igitorance is a ft>rm of 
disease, all ignorant himwn beings are a (rifle mad. 

The Buddha's method of healing ignorance is based 
on the fact that a man’s understanding ilcpends on all 
that he is, of body, mind and characier, and that he can 
change the nature of his kn<»wledgc by changing himself. 
Words, books and ideas ace no: enough. So the Noble 
Eighdbid Path, as we shall see later, i< u complete 
training for life. Dr. Jnhnsoit once •*aid a foolish 
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quaUoncf, “Sit! I cbh give yoii « but I 

^ot give you an undctsundiog. The Buddha, on 
the other hand, says, if not in these words. B«ome 
wh« I am and you wiU know what I mean, and here 

is the way CO do it.” • 

So his teaching begins with the Three Signs of Beir^, 
which point to three mistakes we make in our thmki^ 
and therefore in our actions. Some of this we already 
krww, but nobody has followed it out to the end as the 

Buddha did. , . - 

The First Sign of Being xs the im^rnaancncc Of life. 
Usually, when wc notice this fiwt. it is only to regret it. 
Milton, alteady aware of it at twency-^tw. wrote i 
“How soon hath time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol’n on his wing my threc-and twentieth year. 
Tennyson, looking on the Ifajfpj' autunn peMt tclt tears 
from the depth of some divine despair” when he thought 
of "the days that are no more.” It is strange that so 
much happiness has this undenonu, but it is wc who 
create it We should not feel the sadness of impermanence 
if we were not trying to hold on. to fix things, to resKt 
change or shut our eyw to it. Since ihc effort to hx 
things is useless anyway, it seems sensible to d^ge our 
attitude and to tty in a new diwciion. And we can 
begin to get rid of the old. false awitodc by learnmg to 
see that change is not only a feet, but is true of ever)'- 
thing and at all times. , . . 

We arc used Vt seeing the birth, growth, old age and 
death of men and women. Strangely, we rejoin over 
the beginning of thU process and grieve over the end 
of it, as though the former were good, the Uti« evd. 
But one grows out of the other and is produced by it. 
They are only stages in a continuous process so perhaps 
our vieu’ is wrong or too Umited. 



TWK THREfi SIGNS OK DUrSC 7i 

Every we see the spectacle of the seasons and the 
life of trees from bud to leaf-falL When we wad history 
we see that nations and empires ate born, grow, decay 
and die. Geologists can trace the binh and growth of 
a river valley from a trickling rill of water to its full- 
developed stage as a river estuary. Even mountains, 
that grew when the earth was cooling, have been wearing 
down ever since. Astronomers will tell you of the 
life-histories of planets, suns and solar systems, 'lo 
return to ourselves, the very cells of our bodies are 
continually being bonr, while others die. 

It would be wiser, then, to look on this world as aoi 
fixed but flowing, just as ouc blood is always flowing. 
If this were to cease wc should die, and perhaps the 
same is true of the world. Yet. do not accept this or 
Any other statcnwnt u ichout testing it- Think it 
yourself and if you ate satisfied that it is reasonable, 
accept it. That is the Buddhist way. The Buddha cold 
his own disciples not to believe anything because he said 
it, but to find out its truth for themselv«. Even when 
you have accepted any pare of the teaching ss probably 
true, rc<xamiac it in the light of further knowledge or 
experience and so travel with your eyes wide open. But 
when you do see a truth for yourself it must be ac«pccd 
whether you like it or not. So, if change be the law of 
life, we must accept it and not icy to resist it. And 
accepting it will ukc the sting out of it. We make ouc 
own sorrows by seeking for something permanent where 
it docs not exist. , 

Not only is this attempt to fix the flow of life a mistake, 
j5ue the way we habitually think about things is a mistake. 
We divide the flowing, moving world into little sectiom 
ot parcels, give each a name and think of it« a separate 
thing; then we imagine that all these things have a 
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scpftrtie existence. When we cut and bend and fix 
wood into certain shape wc calf it a siiip and riiink it 
has some abiding reality, but in fact all the ships of more 
chan a hundred years ago have disappeared- The most 
permanent “thing” i* the word “ship” itself. 

If you were passii^ a builder’s yard and a friend said 
to you, “Look at all those houses I" you would chink 
he was being facetious. Yet when the house is built 
there is no mote In it tlian those materials arranged 
round an empty space. A dog, or a cat, or a spider, lias 
no such idea of a house although he may be in it. The 
idea is in the huraw mind. It is useful for practical 
purposes bur has proved an obstacle to the under¬ 
standing of truth. When the macerials of the house are 
taken down again the house no longec exists. So Reality 
cannot be One of these things that can be taken Co pieces. 
We shall not find it in the world of things and must look 
elsewhere. This is the practicsl lesson In the teaching 
that all are impermanent- 

1. Sofcftosv. 

The second Sign of Being points to something in out 
experience that grows out of our wrong attitude in 
respect of the first; that is, out of oux attempt to fix 
things in a flowing universe. Certain things have given 
us pleasure in the past, sowc try to gee more of them 
and hold on to them. Certain other things have given 
us unhappiness, so wc trj* to avoid them or remove 
them. This is called in Buddhism “dcslce and aversion” 
and is the force that, until wc mascer it, drives us on 
from one experience to the next. It is like hunger or 
thirst and so its Pali name is Tanha (thirst). Now thirst 
Springs from a feeling of discomfort and the desire to 
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aU&y that discx^mfon. Al) oar devices arc like thi^, iiaid 
the Buddha. They start from some diKomrort^che 
feeling of aomethtng lacking—and we search for what v.t 
think will Bll the aching void. If we do not get what 
we went tlie void continues to ache. If we do get it. 
the deaire or hunger becomes satisfied and for a time 
ceases to exist. The pleasure of anticipation Itas gone 
and we ofVen feci disappointed. Ti» g<> on eating after 
we have had enough is painful. “But wc get hungry 
for the next meal,’* you may say. Ves, and in many 
cases this awakening and satiKfying of desires is all iltat 
makes up life, which is not a very nohic level. 

Many things that we hope will give us pleaitirc are 
disappointing when we get them, t>r i>Ting some penalty 
or liability, like the three wishes in the fair> talcs. Ii 
sounds nice to have a lutof money but if We t;ct o ur mav 
find that it brings vis \v<>rr\ in ilecisling ^.ow to uw n, 
or we may be led to act foolishly. 'Hu: rich luaN Ik gins 
to wonder If lus friends value him for himself or lor hi$ 
money, and this is another form of mental sot row. 
And there is always the fear of losing whar wv liavc, 
whether it be possessions or aorac beloved person, S<^. 
when we arc honest and look closely Into what wc call 
happiaeas we find that it Ja a kind of mirage in tl>e mirvd, 
never fully grasped, never complete, or. at t'.-j l>csi, 
iccompanicd by the fear of loss. 

Hiccc are two meanings to Dukkh:i. it nv. vn' the 
obvious aorn>ws and suffering which wc txiH,riencc m 
the pain of an illness, but it aho means tlie continual 
sorrow which we make for ourselves while wc arc 
ignorant, helpless human Ijcings. This h the illne''' 
itself. As ft famous Buddhist Bhikkhu (I^di SaviiUw ) 
has expressed it: “It is a staw of peril, without -H-acc. 
security or blessing.” 
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This 8 »te is the helplessness of the ignoiant m^. 
The Buddha spoke of the noble qualities of the roan vho 
trills the path, and these are aa indomitable will and 
control of his own mind. These noble qualities enable 
a man to conttol his life instead of being at the mercy 
of forces which he does not understand. 

Although the condition of impcnnancncc is in the 
world wl^out, the suifehng of Dukkha is in our own 
minds. Because wc are ignorant our minds serve our 
feelings, and we desire a whole host of things while 
haring what stands in our way. Ignorance, hare and 
desire are called in Buddhist teaching the Three Fires 
and one aspect of Nirvana is the going out of these 
Three Fires. They are also known is the roots which 
keep us growing in the Sangsata or ignorant human 
world. There is no human being who has not to some 
extent these three htes in his mind. 

\l^heR we determine to tread the Noble Eightfold Path 
we begin to replace the old motive of desire by a new 
motive of ouc own—the search for liberation. As we 
continue to tread this path, the Tiuec Fires become 
transformed into wisdom, detachment and love. Only 
such a mind con see things truly as they are and only 
by such insight can we come to freedom. 

Meanwhile, the Three Fires are kept going by ouc 
clinging or atuchment, yet not only is it impossible to 
cling on to things and people but the very attempt makes 
continual sorrow in our lives. 


Tub iLLosrOK op Sblp, or thb Anatta DoCtjunb. 

**A false self in the midst ye plant and make 
world around which seems.*' 


{Light of As ft!.') 


TIIE TSIRfiE SIGNS OP BEING 
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The most central problem in our Jives i? the probl«n 
of “self’'. It is extrdnel7 difficult co understand what 
precisely it;/ and yet it is present in all that we do and 
think. The Buddhist tead^g on this point is by many 
thought to be the most important part of the teaching. 
Certainly, uuderstanding o£ It gives the key to the 
Doctrine as nothing eUc can do. 

Once again the Buddha was aiming at clearing away 
wrong thinking, which here consists in taking for 
granted that there exists a permanent self in man, But 
when we examine out minds and bodies we find that all 
of which (hey are made up is constantly changing. If, 
for instance, we decide chat the body U our self wc must 
agree that in due course this self will die. Yet the 
Buddha himself said chat It were better to do this than 
to look for the self in the feelings or the mind, which 
do not keep a fixed state even from moment to moment 
hut are changing constantly. 

When we look within we may say with the philosopheti 
David Hume, "When I try to find self I only come on 
some particular perception.*’ There are many different 
moods and feelings and attitudes in each of us, so in 
one sense we have not one seif but hundreds, We arc 
never in all our pacts all present at one time. It is like 
a meeting where different people get up and speak in 
cum, and tJien are not heaxd for a bng while. As life 
goes on some members leave the meeting for good and 
new ones come in and join k. 

You cannot, if you sec the truth of this maccer, separate 
a man from his thoughts. He is the thoughts themselves. 
You cannot separate a man from his ftelings. He is 
those feelings. You cannot separate the man from 
desire ot ignorance. Tl\e truth is that whereas thought 
and feeling, ignorance and desire are all at work, 
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if is ijDfK>«ibIe to find a “thinker” apart from 
them. 

The Buddha once said to a man who came to him in 
gieat distress of mind because he had been seeking the 
truth of the holy life and had not found it: 

“Therefore, Bahiya, Thus you must learn : In the seen, 
there can be only what is seen ; in the heard, there can 
be only what is heard ; in the thought, there can be 
only what is thought; in the known, there can be only 
what is known. For, Bahiya, thus you must Icam; 
Since. Bahlya, fos you, in the seen rlute can be only 
what is seen, in the heard what ia heard, in the thought 
what is thought, in the known what is known, therefore 
you. Bahiya. are not here. Since you. Bahiya, are not 
here, therefore you, Bahiya. arc neither In this wotid, 
nor in the next world, not betwixt the two. This alone 
is the end of suffering.*’* 

A modern teacher has put (he truth into very similar 
words: “Feat comes into being when there is division 
between the thinker and his thought; when there is no 
thinker then only is there no conflict in thought. And 
again : “The thinker is a fictitious entity, an iliusion of 
the mind.” f 

These siateraems arc bound to come as a shock to 
many who read them for the first time. But we should 
rcruember that this is a spiritual path wheru the so-called 
“truths*’ of the world may prove untrue. Is not the 
central problem of all spiritual teaching the problem of 
“unseifiihness.” Yet many people find to their sorrov 
that all ordinary attempts at unselfishness end in a Mure. 
Things do not turn out as they expect. Tht reason for 

* DhaMmapada Cemaientary to vcnc loi. Harvard Ori«ACal 
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thU 18 their basic error in chinkicg about a self chat is 
to become unselfish. They arc providing a further Held 
of activity for the very thing which they arc crying to 
get away from, and ate apt to become more selHsh 
instead of less. 

Buddhism presents tlie solution of this problem as a 
method of untying knots in the mind» not as becoming 
some thing more, even “more unselfish.” It is the cure 
of a falsity in our thinking, although in this case the 
mistake, being mixed up with desire, is stronger. The 
Buddha taughc char dte self never did exist. This does 
not mean you lose something, for it was never there, 
bur it means chat you see the truth of the matter. V 7 hen 
the truth is seen it may be carried into practice and so 
freedom may be won, for the self is the creator of all 
out sorrow. As the Buddha said, ”Thc self is a cruel 
master.” 'Tf this be true”, you may sty, *‘ic is difficult 
to understand how nearly all people ean be wrong on 
such sft important roarter.” Ut us look, ^en, at some 
other ideas that are commonly held. Most people 
believe in the solidity of the matter which they touch 
and sec. They look on this world os a solid lump of 
such matter whirling through space. But the expert, the 
physicist, now tells us that he Hnds at the heart of 
matter only whirling particles of energy. There Is 
motion without a Motiug It is wc who create in our 

minds Ideas of solidity and hold to them as the truth. 

Similarly, as already described, we put materials into 
certain patterns tii suit us, like a house, a bridge, or a 
railway station and then think that these are real things. 
In fact they are only a leiuporaty attangemcm of material, 
itself in a state of flux. 

Here, then, is a u'a)' of thinking which is useful in the 
daily world but which docs not work wlicn it fries to 
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deal with spiritual truth. It tries to fit tmth into its old 
patterns and so destroys it, for truth is living and moving 
and ever new whereas our usual thinking lies along 
gfoovea created from past habit. 

It Stands to reason that the exploration of the spiritual 
world must mean the entry into unknown territory. If 
you were given the old ideas you touW be no better 
off, so you must let some of the old ideas go. Since we 
haw tried to fix these ideas, and especially this idea of self 
for so long, the spiritual adventure may seem like a loss 
of self, but that is the very thing wc want, for that 
alone is freedom from all sorrow. 


CHAPTER Vtl. 




THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 

“The First Truth is of Tomw. Be not mocked I 
Life which ye pti2e is long-dr&wn agony : 

Only its pains abide; its pleasures are 
As birds which light and fly/' 

(Tbt Ug/it pj Asia.) 

H aving pointed out in the Three Signs of Being 
some of the misrakes that ve make In our ordinary 
thinking* the Buddha then summarised* in his teaching 
of the Pour Noble Truths, the great force of desire and 
its working. The Pour Noble Truths begin with the 
Noble Truth of Sorrow which is the second of the Signs 
of Being, but this now leads on to a statement of the 
cause of sorrow in our lives. 

“The Second Truth is Sprrw*s CoMjt. What grief 
Springs of itself aud springs not of Desire P 
S^scs and things perceived mingle and light 
Passion's quick spark of Are." 

(Tbi Ugbt 6 / Asia.") 
This is not said in any sense of despair, but so that 
we can pass beyond this sorry state of things. The 
Third Noble Truth is a clear statement that as sottow 
has come to be through a certain way of life, so by 
altering that way of life it can be brought to an end. 
“The Third is Sprrw't Ceasing. This is peace 
To conquer love of self and lust of life, 

To tear deep-rooted passion from the breast. 

To stiil the inward strife/* (The Lrgbi of Asia.) 
The Fourth Truth i$ the way by which this may be 

T 8i 
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done. It is the Noble Eightfold Path, by following 
which we may eliminate the Three Fires, and, with 
growing calm of mind and insight cross ovet the stormy 
ocean of Sangsara. This is dealt with in the last section 
of this book. Meanwhile here are foot Buddhist stories 
illustrating the Pour Noble Truths. 

I. The PxitST Noblk Truth. The Story of Kisa 
Gotamx. 

There was once a rich man who had a great hoard of 
gold, but hu kept it hidden and made no attempt to use 
it foe fear of losing it. One day, to his horror, he found, 
on visiting his hoard, that it had all turned into ashes. 
The gold had been the only }oy of his life, so when this 
was gone be cook to his bed is ch{>ugh seriously ill and 
refill all food. 

A friend who heard that he was iU came to visit him 
and uked about the illness. On learning what had 
happened to the gold, he said, “Your wealth was no 
better to you than ashes for you made no use of it, but 
I will teU you a plan. Take It to the market-place. 
Spread ycut mats like a dealer and heap up this pile of 
asites as chough for sale. There may come by there a 
person who 1^ the spiritual eye ar;d who will see that 
these ashes are in reality gold.” 

The rich man did as he was bid. He hired a place In 
the market and spread his mats and heaped the ashes as 
though for sale. And when his friends said to him, 
*‘ThuB ate ashes. Why do you offer ashes for sale 
1 « answered, "I offer my goods for sale." 

Afmr a time a poor orphan girl named Kisa Gotamt 
came by, and stood looking for a time at tbe ashes. 
Then she said, “Sir, why do you pile up gold and silver 
for sale in this way ?” 
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“Will you take aome of that gold ia youf hand and 
it me,^’ asked the rich man. Klaa Gotami did so 
and as she gave the ashes to him in her hand they turned 
to gold Again. 

The dch man reaDsed chat IClsa Gotami had die eye 
of spiritual knowledge and could see the real worth of 
things, so he decided to give her In marriage to his son. 
They were married and in due course Kisa Gotami had 
a baby boy and she was very happy. But while he was 
still a baby he caught a fever and died. 

Kisa Gorami carried the dead baby in her arms to all 
hec neighbours asking them for medicine, but diey only 
said, "She ia out of hec mind, poor thing/* for they 
could see that the baby was At length Kisa 

Gotami met a monk begging his alma in the village and 
she asked him also for medicine for her baby. 

The monk replied, “I cannot give you m^icine for 
your baby, but I know a doctor who can.** “And who is 
that, Sir ?” asked Kisa Gotami in great joy. “It is the 
Sakyan teacher, known as the Buddha/’ 

So Kisa Gocami, having inquired of him where the 
Buddha was dwelling, walked there quickly with her 
baby, and, without waiting for a proper Introduction, 
went CO the hue where Che Buddha was resting and called 
out, “Lord and Master, give me the medicine that will 
cure my boy.” 

The Buddha could cuad her mind and he saw chat she 
was capable of spiritual understanding. So he said to 
her, “You muse fetch me a handful of mustard-seed.” 
This Kisa Gotami eagerly promised to do. “But”,went 
on the Buddha, “The mustard-seed you are to bring me 
must come from z house in which no one has died, and 
from a member of a family in which no one has died.” 

Poor Kisa Gotami now went from house to house 
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asking foi the mustard-seed, and the people pitied her 
and offered it to her willingly. But when she asked, 
“Has a relative of yours ever died in this house ?” They 
tmswered, “Alas I the dead are many but the living ate 
few. Do not remind us of out grief.” 

Kisa Gotami, becoming at last weary and hopeless 
with her impossible task, sat down at the wayside, 
watching in her grief the lights of the city as they were 
lit burnt for a little and then were put out again, At 
last ahe thought to herself: "How selfish am I in my 
giiefl Death is common to all.'’ 

Then Kisa Gotami felt calmed in mind and lo, first 
having her dead baby buried, she returned once more to 
the Buddha. And Buddha said, “Not from weeping nor 
from grieving will any one obtain peace of mind, He 
who seeks peace should draw out the aerow of grief. 
He who has drawn out the arrow will become peaceful. 
He will ovcccome all sonow and be blessed.” 

Kisa Gotami joined the Buddha's Order and found 
great comfort In his teaching. 

The First Noble Truth is the Trudi of Sorrow. 


a. Tjjb SacoNO Noble Truth. The Story op the 
Mean Brahman. 

Once there lived at Savaithi a Brahmin named "Never* 
give”, because he never gave anything to anybody. He 
had an only son of whom he was very fond and one 
birthday he wanted to have a pair of gold earrings made 
for this son. But because he was too mean to pay a 
goldsmith to make them, “Nevcfgive” took some of his 
own gold and beat out the earrings himself. Because of 
this his son was given the nickname of “Bumished 
Earringe.” 
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When “Buffiished Eanings” mtrs sixteen he had an 
attach of jaundice. His mother, of courae, wanted to 
send for the doctor, but “Never-give^* said, "Wife, if I 
send foe a doctor, I shall have to pay him some of my 
bard-won rice as a fee; you cate nothing about the toss 
of my wealth.” "But you can’t leave him without a 
doctor,” said his wife. "What ace you going to do?” 
So "Never-give” decided on a plan. He went to visit 
various doctors whom he knew as if he were juat calling 
in for A chat. In the course of their conversation he 
said, "By the way, what do you usually prescribe for 
jaundice ’ He pretended he was only casually interested 
but, in feet, he made a gnat effort to remember what 
they told him about the bark of certain trees, various 
herbs, and so on. 

When he readied home again, he bought some of 
these as cheaply as he could, mixed them and boiled 
them up and made a medicine for his son. But in 
spite of this, his son gKW worse and worse until he 
seemed about to die. "Never-give” was so frightened 
at this that he at last called in a doctor. But the doctor 
took one look at "Burnished Earrings” and said to his 
father, “I am too busy this morning; send for some 
other doctor.” He then turned and left the house. 

"Never-give" realised by this that his son was at the 
point of death, and that the doctor did not want to 
treat a hopeless case. Fie was greatly upset but die next 
thought that came into his head was a mean one. "People 
will come to see him,” he thought, "and when they 
come into the house they will iind out that I am a 
wealthy man.” Then his mmnness overcame his love 
for his son. To avoid people coming into the house, 
he carried his son out and laid him on the terrace. 

On that very day, early in the morning, che Buddha 
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hftd been sifting mcditAtlng and after his meditation, 
fiUed with great compassion, he looked over world 
vitb The eye of a Buddha to see whom he might help. 
He saw the boy “Burnished Earrings” lying lU on the 
terrace of hia house where his father had placed him. 
He saw that at this moment of approaching death he 
could help the boy to attain a happy (unite existence and, 
through him, could help his fadier also. 

So he entered the town of Savarrhi with his mocks 
for alms and then made his way to the bouse of the 
Brahmin. The Brahmia’s son was lying with hu face 
turned to the wall of the house, but, widi inward vision, 
he saw the golden radiance of the Buddha's presence. 
Knowing himself too weak to arise and go to the Buddha 
he made a mental act of belief in the Buddha. The 
Teacher, reading his mind and seeing this, said, "He 
has done enough,” and he returned to the monastery. 

'burnished Earrings” died with this strong act of 
belief in the Buddha still in his mind, and the result of 
it was chat, aa he died, he was reborc, as though he had 
just woken up from sleep. In the land of the gods. 

His father, on the other hand, haTing had the body 
of his son cremated, was overcome by grief and remorse. 
He went every day to the burning-ground and gave 
himself up to great grief, crying out from time to time, 
"Where are you, my only son ?’* 

His soc, who was now a glorious being in the land 
of the gods, looked down and saw his father, and, sedng 
that his grief would never have an end, decided to help 
him. SOy eJunging himself into the likeness of a boy 
again, he went and stood near the buming-ground, 
where his father would be sure to see him, and began 
weeping and wringing his hands. 

Tht father came there again in the morning and. 
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seeing dflothet person also lamenting, asked him why he 
was wetting. "Hurnlshed Eairings** replied that he had 
a chariot of solid gold but that it had no wheels, and 
that he was weeping because he wanted a pair of wheels. 
Now the Brahmin had repented of his former meanness; 
also this youth reminded him of his lose son, so he said, 
“I will gladly give you a pair of wheels, of any kind 
you like to ask £ot** 

“Very wcUl" said the youth. “You have promised 
to give me any sort of wheels I want. Give me the 
sun and the moon for wheels. With these I shall have 
a fine chariot indeed.'* 

*^You must be eimple-miaded**, replied the Brahmin, 
"to ask for something that you know you can't get/* 

But the youth wid to him in return. “Who is the 
gteatet simpleton ; 1 who ask for what X can at least see 
in the sky \ or you who ask for what no longer exists ?*' 

Hearing this the Brahmin thought to himself, ''What 
this youth says is sensible." And he replied. “Youth, 
wJiac you say is true. It is 1 that am the greater simpleton 
of the two that weep. Like a child crying Xbr the moon 
I desired a son that 1$ dead and gone. But tell me, who 
ate you?" 

The youth replied, 'T am he for whom you weep, 
your son, whom you yourself buried In the burning* 
ground. 1 come from the land of the gods." 

"By whac good deed, then, did you attain that happi¬ 
ness ?" asked his father. And hia son told him how, on 
the point of death, he had seen the Teacher, the Buddha 
and had mode an act of belief in him, bending down in 
mind with clasped hands. 

A s the father heard these words his whole being was Ailed 
with joy. "I too,”hcbuT8tforth,“willgototheBuddhathi8 
very day and will seek refuge in him with believing heart." 
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'*Do SO,” tepii«d his son. “Take lefuge in the Buddha, 
the Teaching and in the Ordet o£ Btethren. Also learn 
from him the Five Rulee and obe^ them. Also give of 
your wealth to the monks as alms.” 

The Brahmin agreed to do all this and his son vanished. 
Then joyfully he weoc straight to the monastery and 
invited the Buddha with his monks to take a meal chat 
day in his house. 

The Buddha accepted the invitation and, the Brahmin, 
aecuroing home, told his wife of the in^endic^ visit and 
she began arranging a meal for her visitors. When (he 
Buddha came, &e Brahmin himself waited on him. 

After the meal tame the right time fot asking questions. 
Many people always came to these meetings. Some 
came to hear (he wise words of the Buddha, but some 
came hoping chat some question would be asked him 
clut he would be oot able to answer, or that someone 

would defeat him in atgument. 

The Just guescioR ^e Brahmin asked was, *'Sir 
Gotama, ace dUre any that have been reborn ia the laud 
of the gods without giving alms to you, without render^ 
ing h^our to you, wi£out hearing your Teaching, 
without keeping fast'day, simply by making an act of 
ftdth?” 

“Brahmin, why do you ask me ?” was the Buddha’s 
reply. “Did not your own son cell you that he had 
been reborn in the land of the gods by his belief in me ?” 

“When was that, Sir Go cams?'’ asked the Brahmin. 

Then the Buddha related the whole incident that had 
happened at the buemng-ground. Many people did not 
believe, this, SO the Exalted One summoned “Burnished 
Earrings^’ from the land of the gods to bear witness. 
He came looking like a god himself, great in size and 
radiant with light. The Buddha asked him how he had 
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earned this good fortune and “Burnished Earcings'* (old 
them how his thoughts had turned to the Teacher at 
the moment of his death. The people were deeply 
amazed and filled with joy. Then the Teacher said to 
them, *'Ou£ thoughts it is that make us do things both 
good and bad. A pure thought always brings happiness. 
An evil thought brings sorrow. 

The Second Noble Truth is the Truth of the Cause of 
Sorrow. 


Th6 Third Noats Truth : Thb Story of the 
C oHVBRsrw OP Tire Bandit “HiNOER-NacutACB.’* 

In the wild forest outside Smtthl there lived a robber 
named “Finger-Necklace’* because, from every person he 
had killed, he had cut olf a linger and had made them 
into a necklace. He showed no mercy to any living 
creature and had raided whole villages and left them 
desolate. The news of this terrible robber came to the 
ears of the Buddha, who was staying at Savattlu in Jeta 
glove in the park given to him by Anathapindlka, a 
rich nobleman of Savatthi. 

Barly the next morning the Lord, duly robed and with 
his bowl in his hand, went into the city for alms and on 
his return, after his meal, £tst put away his bedding and 
then, with robes and bowl, set out on the road to the 
robber’s stronghold- As he drew nearer to "Finger* 
Necklace's'* country, the herdsmen and the ploughmen 
and travellers who passed him aD said, “Don’t go that 
way. Sir I It will take yoa close to the stronghold of 
a terrible robber. Bands of ten, twenty, or rnore people 
have been taken captive by him before now.” 

But, without a word, the Lord held on his way, 
aiihough the warning was repeated two or three times. 
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The robber had look-outs posted sod, at lengdi, one of 
them npotced to hiin that a solitary monk was making 
his way towards his camp. ‘‘Finger-Necklace" macveUed 
greatly at this, but, thinking the monk might be a spy, 
determined to kill him. So, armed with swoed and 
shield, bow and quiver, the robber followed on the 
Lord's trail. But the Buddha saw him, and, using 
supernarutal power, made the robber unable to catch up 
with him although he was only walking at a steady pace. 
"Finger-Necklace’', who was so fleet of foot ^t he 
could even overtake an elephant or a deer running at 
full speed, began to quake with fright. So he stopped 
and then shouted to the Lord to stop too. 

“I have stopped, 'Finger-Necklace*; you stop too.” 
was the Lord’s reply. The robber felt there must be 
some hidden meaning in this, so he called out again to 
the Lord. "You say you've stopped and yet you march 
ahead. I cannot move and yet you tell me to stop. 
How is it then chat you have stopped and I have not P” 

And the Lord answered him, "It is true to say chat 
1 have stopped for 1 do no violence to any being. But 
you have never stopped destroying life.” "Finger- 
Necklace” was so ashamed of his wicked deeds wlten be 
heard these words from the Lord’s own lips that he threw 
his wttpons down the steep side of the mountain and, 
prostrating himself at the Buddha’s feet, renounced his 
evil deeds for ever and pleaded with the Lord to admit 
him as a monk into the Brotherhood. The Buddiia's 
reply was short and to the point, "Almsman, follow me,” 
he said. The use of the word "Aimsman” meant that 
“Pinger-Nccklacc” was accepted as a monk in the Order 
and so the robber followed the Lord as his attendant on 
the return journey. At this very same time, in the city, 
a huge crowd had surrounded the King’s palace, shouting 
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that the King must do something to stop the wicked 
deeds of “Finger-Necklace-” 

Now the King thought he would gee advice on (his 
problem from the Buddha, so, nest morning early he 
drove with his attendants to the gates of the Jeca grove. 
There they dismounted and walked to the Lord’s lodging. 

is the matter. Sire asked the Buddha. *Ts 
there trouble with King Bimbisara or with the Licchavls 
or with any ocher kingdom?” 

“No trouble at all of thac sort. Sir. But in my realm 
there is a dreadful robber whom I cannot capture, and 
the people are so terrified of him that they ate besieging 
my palace demanding that I should with Itim.” 
And the King related al! the evil deeds of the cobber. 

“If new, Sim,” replied the Buddha gently, “you were 
to see thia ’Finger-Necklace* with his hair and beard 
shaved off, in tlu yellow Robe, as a Pilgrim who kilU 
not, Steals not, lies not, eats but one meal a day and leads 
the higher life In virtue and goodness, what would you 
do to him ?'* 

“Sir, I would salute him, or would rise to meet him, 
or would invite him to be seated, or Invite him to accept 
robes and other things he needed, and I would give him 
the defence, protection, and safeguards which are hb due 
as a monk. But it is neat to impossible that one so 
wicked and evil should reach such great virtue as to be 
accepted as a monk by the Lord.” 

At that moment the reverend Angulimala was seated 
quite close to the Buddha, who, stretching forth his 
right arm, said: “This, Sire, is Angulimalal” (Finget- 
Nccklacc), 

The King, at this, was in such great alarm that he was 
struck quite dumb and his hair stood on end. Seeing 
this, the Lord said: “Fear not, Site, fear not. There 
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is here no caast for fe&r.’' So the king's fe&rs aJarms 
abated ; and across to the reverend Angulimala he wem, 
saying, "h your reverence indeed Aogulimak ?’* 

‘'Vw, Sire.” 

sir, was youx name befckre you were given this 
nick-name ?*’ “My father’s name was Gagga, Sire, and 
foy mother's was Mantaoi.” 

“Be of gcxsd cheer, then, Gagga, son of Mancani, I 
will see ebat you are provided with all things that you 
may need ” 

But the reverend AnguUmala had taken the vow to 
live out of doors, begging for alms and wearing only 
cast-off rags from dust-hcaps. So he declined the 
King's ofler, for he already had his three robes. 

Then the King went across to the Lord Buddha, and 
after salutations, seated himself at one side, sayiog: “It 
Is wondeiful, Sir, It Is marvellous, what a tamer of the 
untamed the Lord Is, how he overcomes what no-one 
else can overcome and controls chose chat seem beyond 
control. Here Is a robber whom I could not control 
with cudgel and sword; but without cither the Lord 
has subdued him.” Then the King excused himself on 
the ground that he had a great deal of business to attend 
to. And the news went round that Angulimala had 
become a monk. 

Now, although he had on the monk's robc> there were 
some who still had a great hatred for Angulimala and, 
one morning, when he hid gone into Savatthl for alms, 
he was hit by a dod dung by one man, by a dub Hung 
by a second, and by a piece of a broken pot Hung by 
a third, so that he presented himself before the Lord 
with his bowl smashed, his robe in tatters, and his head 
cut and streaming with blc^od. Seeing hhn drawing 
near, the Lord said to Angulimala: “Endure it all, 
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mook, endure it all. What you are au^ering now is the 
harTesC of paat deeds which might otherwise here kept 
you in the torments of purgatory fox many a year, yea^ 
for hundreds of years.” 

By great effort Angulimala hnally achlered the 
happiness of freedom from sorrow, then, in deep 
joy of heart, he uttered this verse: 

‘^Ith neither club nor sword our Lord tamed me. 

My name is ‘'Hsnnless’' though I harmful was. 

Wise men guide their own lives towards the truth.” 

The Third Noble Truth is the Truth of the Ceasing 
of Sorrow. 


4 ’ Thr Fourth Noble Truth. The Story of Yashab, 
ms Youth of Biskares. 

Soon after the Buddha began preaching, there lived in 
the city of Benares a youth of noble fanuly named Yashas, 
the son of a rich merchant. He had seen for himself 
the meaning of the suffering of life and his mind was 
deeply troubled about k. One night he got up secretly 
and went quietly out of the house and stole away to the 
Buddha to ask for bis advice. 

The Blessed One saw Yashas, the noble youth, coming 
from afar. And Yashas approached him and eaclaimed : 
''Alas, what distress I Whit troubles!*' The Blessed 
One said to Yashas: ”Herc is no distress ; here ate no 
froubJes. Come to me and I will teach you the truth 
and the truth will clear away your sorrows.” 

And when Yashas heard this his heart was comforted. 
He wenr into the place where the Blessed One was and 
sat down near him. Then the Lord preached to him of 
love and right'Uving. He explained that all the things 
we want In the world do not bring us happiness, but 
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often make us do wrong aad fccl‘imhappy, and he 
expiftiocd the Path that leads to £«eddm from sonow. 

^^5 began to realise the truth of this and it brought 
comfort and peace to hia mind. He found that his eyes 
were opened to the truth of things and first of all he 
looked at himself, at the rich robes and jewels he wore 
and his heart was filled with shame. 

The Teacher, knowing his inward thoughts, sa(d: 
“Though a person be ornamented with jewels, the hearc 
mav have conquered the senses. The outward fotmnecd 
not be B prison for the mind. The body of a monk 
may wear the robes of the Order while his mind » 

thinking of worldly things. 

A man who thinks of the things of the world is a 
worldling, even though he lives as a holy man in the 
forest, while a man may go about in the world ^ yet 
have a mind fuU of holy thoughts. is no diff(^ce 

between the layman and the hermit if both have learnt 
the lesson of unselfishness.” 

Seeing thit Yashas was ready in his mod to enwr on 
the Path, the Buddlia said to him: “Follow me! , and 
Yashas joined the Brotherhood. Having pur on the 
yellow Robe, he received the ordination. While the 
Lord and Yashas were discussing the teaching, YasMs 
father passed by in search of his son; and. in passing, 
he asked the Blessed One: “Ptay> Lord, have you seen 
Yashas, my son?” 

The Buddha said to Yashas* father: Come in, sir, 
you will find your son; and Yashas* father became fuU 
of joy and he entered. He sat down near his son, but 
his eyes were covered and he did not rccogniM him; 
and then the Lord began to preach. And Yashas fathec, 
understanding the doctrine of the Blessed One, said: 
"Glorious is the trudi. O Lord I The Buddha, the 
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Holy One, out Master, sets up what has been overturoed ; 
he rercals what has been hidden; he points out the way 
to the wanderer dmt has gone astray ; he lights a lamp 
in the darkness so tliat all who have eyes to see can 
discern the things that surround them. 1 take refuge in 
the Buddha, out Lord, I take refuge in the Doctrine 
revealed by him; I take refuge in the Brotherhood 
which he has founded. May the Blessed One receive 
me from this day forth while my life lasts as a disdple 
who has taken refuge in him.” Yashas' father was the 
first lay-member who joined the Order. 

When the wealthy merchant had taken refuge in 
Buddha, his eyes were opened and he saw his son sitting 
at his side in yellow robes. 

“My son, Yashas,” he said, “yout mother is full of 
lamentation and gtlef. Return home and restore yout 
mother to life.” 

Then Yashas looked at the Blessed One, and the 
Blessed One said 5 “Do you wish yout son to teiuta to 
the world and enjoy the pleasures of a worldly life as 
he did before?” 

And Yashas' fiicher replied : “If Yashas, my son, finds 
it a gain to stay with you, let him stay- I sec that he 
has become delivered from the bondage of worldliness,” 

When the Blessed One had cheered their hearts with 
words of truth and righteousness, Yashas’ father said: 
“May the Blessed One consent to lake his meal with me 
together with Yashas as his attendant?” 

The Lord, having donned his robes, took his alms-bowl 
and went with Yashas to the house of the rich merchant. 
When they had arrived there the mother and also the 
wife of Yashas saluted the Blessed One and sac down 
near him. 

Then the Buddha preached and the tvomcn, having 
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uodastood his doctrine, esckimed: “Glorious is the 
truth, O Lord! The Buddha, the H0I7 One, our 
Master, points out the way to the wanderer who has 
gone astray. He lights a lamp in the darkness, so that 
all who have eyes to see can sec the truth- We take 
refuge in the Buddha. We take refuge in the Doctrine 
revealed by him. We uke refuge in the Brotherhood 
which has been founded by him. May the Blessed One 
receive us from this day forth while our life bsts as 
disciples who have taken refuge in him.’* 

The mother and the wife of Yashas were the first 
women who became lay-disciples and took their refuge 
in the Buddha, Now there were four friends of Yashas 
belonging to the wealthy families of Benares. Their 
names were Vjmala, Subahu, Punyajit, and Gavampati. 

When Yashas’fiends heard that Yashas had cut off his 
hair and put on yellow robes to give up the world and 
go fofA as a monk, they thought: “Surely that caaooi 
be a common doctrine, that must be a noble renunciation 
of the world if Yashas, whom we know to be good and 
wise, has shaved his hair and pur on yellow robes to 
give up the world and go forth into homelessness.” 

And diey went to Yashas and Yashas addressed the 
Blessed One, saying t “May the Lord give a teaching to 
these four friends of mine.” And the Blessed One 
preached to them and Yashas’ friends accepted the 
Doctrine and took refuge in the Buddha, in the Teaching 
and in the Brotherhood. 

The Fourth Noble Truth is the Way to the C cAs i ng 
of Sorrow, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE nVE RULES OF THE BUDDHIST 
FOLLOWER 

Y OU may lemember that in the story of the mean 
Brahman, hia son who came back to help him made 
him promise to keep the Five Rules. These are rules 
of good conduct for the layman who, while living in 
the world, wants to follow the teaching of the Buddha. 

The first rule of conduct which the follower of the 
Buddha takes is as follows: 

i undertake the rule of training to «frain from injury 
to living things. 

In the Pali language of the Buddha this is wtinec as 
follows i Pansfipata vsramani sikkhapaAm samaSyomi. 

Once there were two neighbouring kingdoms, part of 
whose common boundary was a river that supplied the 
peoples of both lands with water. For many years they 
had lived in frieiuiship, but one summer ihete was a 
long drought. The farmers used the water of the river 
to water theii fields and save the crops, but still the 
drought went on until the water was no more than a 
mete trickle and there was not enough left for both 
countries. Ihen, when they went down for water they 
came to blows, and then eadh side sene for more of their 
friends to help them until there were large bands on 
both sides waiting with arms in their hands. This state 
of affeirs came to the ears of the kings of the two king¬ 
doms, and both of them, thinking to protect their own 
people, summoned an army and set forth for the bank 
of the rivet. 

News of an impending battle was brought to the Buddha 
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and he at once set cur on foot for the rivet-bank where 
the two atmies wece encamped. When he arrived he 
sent for the two kings and their miniscets, who came and 
saluted him and sat down before him, waiting for him 
to speak. 

“Tell me,” said the Buddha, “which of these two ia 
the more viuable, the water flowing in the river yonder 
or the blood which flows in the veins of your two 
peoples V’ 

“Thccc is no question, Sir,” they replied at once, 
“The blood which flows in the veins of out people far 
outweigh* in value the water of the river.” 

“Oh I foolish kings 1” then answered the Lord, “To 
waste chat which Is much the more precious In x quarrel 
over something of for less value. For I can see chu if 
you begin this battle sueams of che blood of your two 
armies will be poured out on the earth and wasted, while 
at the end you will not have increased the water In the 
rivet by one drop.^* 

At lids the kings and their minisucs were ashamed 
and, thanking the Buddha for bis counsel, withdrew from 
his presence agreeing to meet and settle their 
dispute peaceably- A treaty was drawn up by which 
the cemaining water was shared out, and it was not long 
before the tains came and there was enough for everybody. 


This rule, however, means much more than not 
killing one’s fellow-men. It means to avoid killing or 
injuring, as for as is possible, all living beings, from 
man down to the insects. 

The Bhikkhus, who were and ace trained to think of 
cveiy movement they made, are careful to avoid stepping 
even on insects. It is said that if a monk tteads, even 
accidentally, on a snake, it is the monk’s own fault, for 
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If hi$ mind had been tranquil and hSled with love^ the 
snake would have known and kept away from hitn. 

Sometimes the monks go off in groups or alooe and 
live for a period in lonely places in the mouruains or 
the forests. Hete they may meet wild bears and elephants 
and even tigers, but they never take weapons, Since 
the monks are trained to sit quite still and silent the 
animals sometimes come dose up to them, but rarely 
attack them. 

Animals are always affected by a man's thoughts and 
feelii^s, ar)d can tell if a man Is afraid of them by thcJi 
sense of smell. The monks have often saved their own 
lives and those of theit companions by calmness of mind 
in the face of danger. One man was even picked up 
by an ckphant and expected to be dashed to the ground, 
but he had the self-control to repeat the Three Refuges 
(1 take refuge in the Buddha, in the Teaching, in the 
Brotherhood), and the elephant act him down again 
unharmed. Another man saw an elepliant coming 
towards him, and stood quite still, repeating the saluta¬ 
tion to the Buddha. (Hii to the Lord, the Holy One, 
the All-enlightened Buddha.) The elephant slowed up, 
touched him on the breast with his trunk as though in 
greeting, and then, turning, crashed off through the 
jungle. 

One group of two monks and a guide were caught in 
a narrow cutting in the mountains and saw a line of 
elephants coming. The head monk made the others sit 
by him and touch hl& robe while the elephants came oq. 
He chanted the Three Rcftiges and a great peace came 
over thdr h^rts. The elephants stamped by only a few 
yards from them but never harmed them. 

Today, In the caves of the mountains, where the monks 
sometimes live, the bears, which are dangerous to other 
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people, coine sniffing round for scraps like dogs and, 
when they aie a nuisance, ate shoo’d avay like dogs. 
This fearlessness and friendliness with the animal people 
is one of the happy results of living the life of harmless^ 
ness which is part of the Buddhist path. 

The second rule of conduct which the follower of the 
Buddha rakes is as follows : 

I undertake the rule of training lo refrain from caking 
chat which is not given. 

In the Pali language it Is written as follows: 
Afihiruuiana vtr/aiafli iikkhapadttm samadiyoMt. 

King Ajatasattu, while still a prince, determined to 
steal the khigdOA from his ^ehcr and, in order to 
accomplish his theft, was led into the further crime of 
murder. Although he obtained the kingdom in this 
way the crime had a bad effect on hii mind, so that, 
when he hid the opportunity of hearing the Buddha 
preach, his mind was douded and he was not able to 
understand as well as if his life had been blameless. 
.So he lose something of greater value than his kingdom, 
for knowledge of the truth depends not only on a keen 
mind but on right conduct. 

Stealing may be not only of money or possessions, 
but of such things as another person’s time or interest 
or help, or it may be of honour or posidon. Thus the 
Buddhist does not take ‘*that which is not freely given” 
nor does he cake anything under false pretences. 

Theft takes place because people arc attached to 
things they want. They do oot see that it is better to 
be ftec from this atwchment. One woman managed to 
convert a whole band of thieves because she had learnt 
the lesson of not being attached to her possessions. 

This woman’s son, who was named Sons, became a 
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Bhikkhu, and leamf the verses by heatt so well that he 
was allowed to pteach before the Buddha himself. His 
mother, who was very proud of him, asked him to cotne 
and preach to her, and when he consented she had a 
pavilion built for shelter from chc sun where she could 
sit and listen. On the day that she went to hear the 
sermon a band of thieves, having learnt of her plans, 
broke into hex house. The leader of them, however, 
went to the pavilion to watch her and stood near her 
with his sword ready, meaning to kill her if she left for 
home while the robbery was in progress. Now, a 
maid-servant had stayed behind and, when she saw the 
cobbers she ran as fast as she could to her mistress to 
warn her of it. The first and the second time her 
mistress simply said, “Do nor bother me now”, but 
when the girl intenupced her a third time, she said, “Go 
and tell them to take all they want. I have Something 
better to do.” And she composed herself to Usten to 
the rest of the sermon. The leader of the robbers was 
so impressed at this that he confessed and begged her 
forgiveness as soon as the sermon was over, and then 
went to her house and made his companions return all 
they had taken. The whole band were converted and 
asked to join the Brotherhood. 


The third rule o£ conduct for a follower of the Buddha 
is: I undertake the rule of training to refrain from 
SCTial immorality. In Pali it is: Kemesu miuhackara 
veramofii jikkhapaiam samadiyami^ 

In the reign of King Pasenadi Kosaia there lived a 
poor man who had a very beautiful wife. One day the 
king saw her and fell madly in love with her. He 
determined to get hec for himself at all costs and to do 
this thought out how he could bring about the death of 
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her husband. He TifSC of all gave the man a post as a 
sefvanc in his household, hoping that he would commit 
some fault for which he could be sentenced to dcadii. 
But the man was obedient and honest and the plan did 
not work. 

Then the king gave him what he thought was an 
impossible task. He ordered him to go to the country 
of the Nagas (that ia, dragons), and obtain ftom them 
water-lilies and red earth, and moreover ordered him to 
»tum by his (the king's) bathing-time. The poor man 
wenc hastily to the country of the dragons. On the way 
he met a hungry traveller and shar^ his meal of rice 
with him. VC^en he arrived at the bank of tlw river 
where the dragons lived, he threw the remains of his 
rice into the river as a gift to the h$h. Then he made 
this appeal: “0, honourable Hagu I I have been sent 
by King Pasenadi Kosak to beg from you wace^i^ies 
and ted earth. If you will grant me this boon T will, 
in return, give you the merit I have gained by sharing 
my meal with a hungry traveller and giving the remains 
to the lish in this river." 

The King of the Nagas appeared to him, disguised as 
an old man, and granted him what he wanted. The poor 
man took the water-lilies and the red earth and hurried 
back to the palace. But King Pasenadi Kosala, fearing 
that he might be successful, ordered the door of the 
pakce to be closed before bathing-ti me. When he (bund 
that he could not gee in, the poor man placed the water- 
iilies and the ted earth on the threshold of the door and 
cried aloud until there was a crowd of people round 
him to witness that he had indeed carried out the King's 
commands. 

That night the King was lying in bed thinking of the 
woman he wanted when a terrible moaning sound filled 
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thft palace so that his stood on end. A second, a 
third and a fourth time he was awakened by this uncanoy 
noise, and in the morning he called the Brahmins to 
explain it. They, not knowing what it was, made out 
that some god was angry because no sacrifice had been 
made to him and ordered the King to make a great 
sacrifice of all kinds of li^dng creatures. 

But it happened that the Queen, Mallika, was a lay* 
follower of the Buddha, and she could see the ignorance 
and superstition of the Brahmins. She icbuked her 
husband for believing them and told him that if he 
wanted to know the true explanation of che terrible 
sounds he had heard he must go and ask the Buddha, 
who would tell him truly. 

Accordingly, the King ordered his chariot and the 
Queen went with him. They drove to the park where 
the Buddlia was staying arid then procee^d to the 
lodging where che Buddha lived. The Queen introduced 
her husband and he related to the Buddha his experience 
during the previous night. 

The Buddha explained that in the time of che previous 
Buddha*Ka5sapa, many thousands of years before, there 
had lived four sons of wealthy merchants. They had 
all been frequently guilty of the sin which the King was 
now about to commit, that is, of taking by force other 
men’s wives. When they had died they had fallen to 
Avichi, the lowest and most terrible of the purgatories. 
Now they were trying to show their remorse and to 
warn King Pasenadi. Ic was their moaning that he had 
heard in the night. 

On hearing his guilt uncovered the king was ashamed 
and, realizing the terrible risk he was running, resolved 
neveriDoze to set his heart on another man’s wife. He 
gave otders that the \dctims collected for the sacrifice by 
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the Brahmins were to be set &ee and as for the ^or 
man and hls wife, they were sent home again loaded 
with prescnts- 

Thc fourth rule of conduct which the foliowei of the 
Buddha takes, is as follows: 

I undertake the rule c»f tcaxiung to refrain from 
falsehood. 

In the Pali language this is wcicen as follows: 
MusavaAa vtnmmi fikkkapedam sataadijami. 

The sto&y op Kojo Udbna and his Two Wives. 

King Udena used to give e^ht pieces of cnoney every 
day to his Queen, Samavati, so chat she could buy 
flowers foe her apacemeots. The Queen always sent the 
same aervant-glrl, named Hunchback (Khu)juttara) to 
buy Che flowers. Khuj)uccara was in the habit of going 
to the gardenetV house and of buying flowers with 
four pieces of money, keeping the rest. 

One day, however, Sumana, the gardener, obtained 
permission to entertain the Buddha to a meal, and ic was 
after the meal, when the Buddha was preaching, that 

Khujjuttata entered the garden. She stayed to heat Che 
sermon and was converted, She chen folc ashamed of 
stealing the money and of lying to her mistress so she 
spent the whole of it that day on flowers- 

When Queen Samavad saw the heap of flowers, she 
exclaimed, "Why ( The gudenee has given us twice as 
much for the same money. Has the price of the flowers 
been halved Then Ac whole story came out, for 
Khujjuttara confessed everything. Instead of being 
angry with her, the Queen asked her to repeat the 
Buddha’s sermon, for she had long wanted to heat his 
teaching. Accordingly, all Queen Samavati’s ladies 
were called, and Khujjuttara repeated to Aem as well as 
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she could all that she had heard. Not only did she do 
so this once but she regularly went to heat the Buddha 
and came back and repeated his words each time, for the 
Queen and her ladies were not allowed to go out alone. 
The teaching had such an eHect on them that they all 
became devoted lay-followers of the Enlightened One. 

Now the Queen longed to see the Teacher and to 
show rcvctencc to him, and Khujjutiara suggested that, 
AS they wece not allowed to leave the palace, and as at 
chat time their apartments did not have windows on the 
street, they should make holes in the walls so that they 
m^ht see the Lord when Ite passed and might throw 
flowers into the street as a sign of reverence. 

But King Udena had another Queen whose name was 
Magandiya and who was jealous of Samavatl. She saw 
the holes in the walls and made out to the King that a 
plot had been made by Samavad to kill him, and showed 
him the holes as proof of her story. But the Kii^ refused 
Co believe her and ordemd foe holes to be filled In and 
windows to be made: for he believed what Samavati 
told him. 

Then Magandiya folc a great hate for the Buddha and 
hired rufflans to follow him and his monks about the 
streets, reviling and abusing them as thieves and false 
teachers. Ananda suggested to the Buddha that they 
should leave that city and go elsewhere, but the Loed 
replied, "If we go to another city and men revile us there, 
where shall we go then, Anaada 

“To yet another city. Reverend Sir." 

"If men revile us there, where shall we go then ?” 

"To still another dty, Reverend Sir.” 

“Ananda, one should not speak thus. Where a 
difficulty arises, there should it be settled. Only in 
those eiccumstances is it permissible to go elsewhere. 
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But who is fcviliag you, Ananda ?** 

“Revereod Sir, everyone is reviling us, slaves and all.’* 

"Then, Ananda, 1 am like an elephant that has entered 
the fray. Even as it is the duty of a war-elephant to 
stand up to the arrows which come &om every side, 
so is it my duty to withstand patiently the words spoken 
by wicked men.*’ 

So saying, He preached the I-aw in the following 
verses: 

“Even as an elephant engaged in battle w^stands 
arrows, 

So also must I bear abuse, for most men are wicked. 

It is a tamed elephant they lead to battle; it is a 
tamed elephant which the King mounts; 

It is the tamed that is best among men; he that 
endures abuse patiently. 

Ezcellent are mules which are tamed, and well-bred 
Sindh horses 

And great elephants of the jungle; but better yet is 
the man who has tamed himself.” 

When the Buddha had thus preached the Law, he said, 
“Ananda, be not disturbed. These men will revile you 
for only seven days, and on the eighth day they will 
become silent.” And it proved as the Buddha said. 

When Magandiya realized that she could not drive the 
Teacher away, she thought out another plan. She first 
had eight cockerels sent to the Kii^ as a present 
and suggested to him that Samavati should cook them. 
Samavan, of course, refused, for she had taken the rule 
to avoid raking life. Magandiya then asked the King to 
test her by telling her to cook the birds for the monk 
Gotama; but this time Magandiya sent cockerels that 
had been already killed. This time Samavati agreed to 
cook diem as they were already ki lied. Then Magandiya 
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ruTced CO the King and s&id, ‘'You see thst Semavati's 
affection is already given to another.” But sdJI the Kir^ 
would not believe this. 

Finally, Magandiya, in her rage of jealousy, hid a 
poisonous snake In the hollow sounding'boatd of the 
King’s lute and stopped the hole with a bunch of flowers. 
The snake escaped when the King was in Samavati's 
apartments, and the King finally b^eved that Samavatl 
was indeed trying to kill him. 

He took his bow and strung it, intending to execute 
her and her attendants on the spot. Samavaci remained 
«juite calm and so stood before him, coraroanding her 
ladies to stand in single flle behind her. The arrow, 
aimed at her heart, was shielded by her love and, instead 
of piercing hei breast, returned to die king. He was 
amazed at this and convinced of her innocence. So 
impressed was he by her calm conduct in the face of 
accusation and even death that lie also became a follower 
of her Teacher. 

The man or woman who is truthful can face accusations 
calmly. 

In the Buddha’s teaching, all our speech must be 
carefully guarded, for it is a very powerful force and can 
influence other people. 

Not only lying but talebearing must be avoided, and 
saying things to hurt people or making things appear 
diffeKfit by putting them in difTeient words so as to get 
our own way. This is by no means easy, so the Buddha 
teaches that at first we must watch ourselves to sec what 
we are doing with the words we use. This is called 
being mindful of speech, It is a good start to learn to 
describe things accurately and wiiout esaggeration. 


The fifth rule of conduct taken by a follower of the 
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Buddha ifi; I undertake the ruk of training to avoid 
intoxicating drinks. 

3n Pah this is at follows: Snra-meryq^mi^a-pamad^ 
ana viraMom sikkhopaUm samaiiyamL 

The Buddhist does not take intoxicants or drugs except 
in an cinei«enc 7 because they spoil his self-contiol, 
interfere with his reason and prevent him gettiag nearer 
to the truth of things- Indeed they are more likely to 
take him away from the understandii^ of truth. In 
addition, they may damage his nervous system or even 
his brain, and they are sure to put him into bad moods 
when he will do foolish things. 

There is t story of a monk who thought that it was 
not so wrong to get drunk as co commit other crimes, 
for he thought, it would only harm himself, not other 
pe<^. But when he was drunk he became like a 
tuadman, and murdered a man in order to run off with 
his wHe. Strong drink, therefore, is to be avoided, as 
it may lead to other wrong actions. 

This brings us to the Buddhist path. The Buddha 
went on a long <^at and found a wonderful treasure of 
truth. We can all foUow him, although in a sense we 
have to go alone and find our own way, It is his advice and 
guidance that makes this journey possible. It is a wonder- 
fol thing to follow the route that some eipbrei has mapped 
out and to recognise tht landmarks that he has described. 

AU explorers need to be strong and to have cool heads 
and self-control, and spiritual exploration is a much inore 
worthwhile way of living than running after “enjoy¬ 
ments” without thought of anything else- A ewn who 
feels he is doing something in^ortant with his life « 
himpici than aimless people. The Buddhist path takes 
the whole of a man’s time and therefore he who treads 
if has always this purpose in mind. 
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AU the problems that come in life tre sooner or Isxer 
sohre6 on the Buddhist path. It is like setting out on 
R long TOyftge, when little things df> not seem to rmRcr 
so much. If you are camping for the veek^od, % heavy 
eho^r of sain may spoil your pleasure, but if you ate 
setting out to sail tound the world, the heaviest storms 
are weathered calmly, for you know that they are to be 
expected. It Is in this spirit that the Buddhist loumcys 

through life. 

He who wants to go on this path will find in time a 
group of fellow-voyagers. Their companionship is one 
of the best things he an ever find. For, thou^ some 
will begin and then give up again, there will alwayi be 
the few who will go on to the end. 



CHAPTER IX. 


nm NOBLE EIGHTFOLD PATH 

“The man who can repeat but little of die Teacbm|, 
but lives it himself, who forsakes ^ving, hatred and 
delusion, possesses right knowledge and calmness, dings 
to nothing in diis or any other world, he is a follower 
of the Blessed One.*’ V/fomnapada, Gh. I, V. ao. 

“Enter the Path, there is no grief like hate. 

No pain like passion, no deceit like sense. 

Emer the Path 1 Far hath he gone whose foot 

Treads down one fond offence.” 

(Thi Ugtt of Ajia.) 


iKTROOUCtrON 

“For, my faend, in this very body, six feet in length, 
with its sense-itnpiessions and its thoughts and ideas, I 
do declare to you are the world, and the origin of the 
world, and the ceasing of the world, and likewise the 
Way that leadeth to the ceasing thereof.” 

{AnffittaroNika}'^, tr. Woodward). 

A t the centre of every religion stands the teaching of 
a Path or Way, sometimes obscured and half-fbigotten, 
sometimes expressed in a beautiful symbolism, as in the 
Grail legends or the Quest of the Beloved of the Sufi 
and Hindu poets. Sometimes the symbolism has become 
confused with the life of an historical personage, as in 
the stories of Krishna and Jesus. But in spite of all 
obscurities some nucleus of truth makes its power felt 
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This is because the uuchs expressed or veiled belong to 
out own hearts and minds. Unfortunately, the inner 
meaning has been too lastly lose. The Quest of the 
Grail may thrill us as children, but later its a^ and beauty 
‘*6ide into the light of common day” to be irretrievably 
lost, because we have not the key to the symbolism- 

In this age men must come to the knowledge of the 
Path, if they come at all, in the full light of understanding. 
Buddhism, as one great branch of the Wisdom-BLehgion 
that has endured down the ^es, o/feis this undexscandk^ 
through its unusually clear and practical formulation of 
the Path, well described under its original name of “Truth 
and Discipline.” 

The Pa& is a symbol of inner spiritual growth and in 
due course the aspirant realises that he is the path whici 
he treads. Sooner or later he must go forward in 
complete self-reliance and become that inner Reality 
which he is and j-et which at the same time he seeks. 
The diflerence between the several formulations of Ac 
PaA is mainly one of emphasis, yet Ais can be of vital 
importance, just as slight differences in daily habits can 
vitally affect a manU heakh, As Lao-Tzu says, 
sage deals wiA great things while yet they are small.” 
In suA a great undertakii^ it is more than ever impor^t 
to exu down error to a minimum. To many thinking 
people Ae Buddlust formulation of the PaA appeals 
because it seems likely to avoid most of Ae aberrations 
into whiA travellers on oAet paths have strayed. 
Emphasis is laid from the outset on complete self-reliance, 
for reliance on any other person will inevitably become a 
barrier to Ae goal. 

Each man, Acrefoie, becomes his own mtcrpreiei, 
taking Ae hints which are Ae best that an>-one else tan 
give him, and working them out in experience anal he 
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ha? worked them into the £abdc of hiS life. These 
chaptets are offered in that spirit. Taking the known 
map, I have tried to prospect a little way ahead, and am 
writing down a few memoranda for my own and others* 
goidance. It is not all familiar country; some way I 
have walked and am sure of the road, But beyond where 
I have walked myself, I have pethaps glimpsed die 
mountains and seen a glint of sunlight on some landmark 
that is placed for guidance, and so fat I can say the map 
seems true. 

One sets out socoetimes on a day*s walk, having first 
read the guide-book and studied the map. How difficult 
it is to find out exactly what die directions mean, but 
this is only because they are unfamiliar, and the difficulty 
makes half the fun of the excursion. When we have 
followed the directions and found the way, how obvious 
it is. At the end of the day out Impression is very 
different from the bare bone$ of guide-book detail, and 
far richer. We want to tell someone else about it, but 
we realise the futility of wordsj “You must come with 
us,** we say, '‘and see for yourself.” 

It is in that spirit, too, d)at this book is written. It 
is an invitation to join in a journey whose fascination has 
no equal on this earth. ‘A perilous onel” you may 
think. Well, he who counts the cost is bound by his 
arithmetic. Let us admit at the outset that determination 
is needed, though not without the balancing grace of 
kindliness and a sense of humour. Those who travel 
this Way ace ever a little intolerant of convention, for 
the h<^e that is in them is the hope that has known 
despair and found a way beyond it. Their right to that 
hope is their reliance on nothing but what they know to 
be true. Though they understand and sympathise with 
human weakness, do not ask them to condone it. Their 
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gi««test joy 1$ £ot othexs to join cliem; their greatest 
sorrow the sight of endless milliofw bound to the wheel 
of birth and death. 

The Path begins on the homely levels of out daily life» 
but it may be trodden to great heights. All depends oa 
you. The directions are given in the Teaching, all the 
directions you need, and if they are not dear as yet, you 
will see mote as you climb higher. Ic is as true now as 
ever it was that "Buddhas do but point the way." Each 
man must make the journey for himself. 

So, in conduding with the wonderful Buddhist 
invocation of "Peace to AU Beings,” let us intend the 
peace that comes of strenuous achievement, the Peace of 
Nirvat^a, and that will be Peace indeed. 

1 

Right Undbrstanding or Right Views 

“Ye who will cake the high Nirvana-way, 

Use the Four Noble Truths.” 

The hi^i of Asia. 

In all ages and races men have been uneasily coasdoua 
of their fundamental ignorance of the real narute of the 
world they live in. Unknown forces surround them, and 
they have always feared the apparently malevolent 
Operation of these forces and wooed the benevolent, 
personifying them as gods, demons, or angels, and 
seeking to propitiate, appeal to, or master them for Aeir 
own ends. We little doubt ^at Pedchism and Black 
Magic are the product of an ignorance that Is at best 
chil^sh and often evil. But are we in much berrer case 
ourselves ? One doubts it on seeing the modern 
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Insuiance company adTenising “Peace of mind and plenty 
of money at age sixty,” for a monthly premuim. Not 
until we step out of dais vast hlntetland of the human 
mind, with its jungles of ignorance and superstition, into 
the light of assured knowledge shall we gain freedom. For 
understanding is ever the light-btingcr, and the darkness 
we fear is but absence of the light. 

So the teaching of Buddhism begins, not with dogmas 
that are themselves mysteries, but with a fact of universal 
experience, that life as we know it here is suffering. 
When men and women came to the Buddha for help in 
their troubles, he led them to see for themselves the 
universality of human suffering, not tbai they should give 
up in despair, but as the prelude to a better understanding 
of the meaning of life. For it is possible to seeaglcam 
of hope even in suffering itself. The man who is 
absorbed in seeking worldly satisfaction will never reach 
h^het knowledge, for it cannot be found without 
strenuous seaxdi and determination. It is possible that 
auffering itself, like the goddess Mnemosyne in Keats* 
Hjperics, stands as guardian and moniteess of some 
higher understanding. Suffering is the price of our entry 
into life, and every advance exacts its cost. The child 
must leave home, with grief on both sides, in order to 
gain, freedom, but he returns in due course as an equal, 
richer in otperlence and with a respect for his parents 
that comes of understandii^. If the child cannot face 
the ordeal, or the parents bat the way, he becomes a 
prisoner, for freedom must be won to be possessed. 

Here, then, is nothing unnatural. The lesson is 
repeated in a himdred different ways, and perhaps our 
right way is to learn the lesson, not to escape from it. 
If we adopt this attitude, what do we find ? First of all, 
suffering, which may be taken to include boredom and 
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dissatisfaction, and even “bve's &ad satiety,” leads us to 
knowledge of a quality of human life that is universal. 
This is to go from experience to deduction t^t 
experience* which is in accord with the scientific spirit 
of Buddhism. This quality, which is as universal as 
suffering, is the quality of impermanence. NotWng we 
know remains. ‘Impermanent are all compounded 
things,” and the very elements of man’s own being and 

character are included. . 11 . 

So. to the suffering and despairing, who sought bght 
and help, the Buddha would point out that all men begin 
by basing their hopes of happiness on a life whose 
elements are as shifting as the sands of a river-mouth. 

Life is suffering—because life is impermanent. No man 

can stay the passage of time however happy his life may 
be. Time, like an omnipotent policeman moves us all 
on willy-mUy. This ceaseless passage of time is so 
obvious a quality of out lives that we take it for granted. 
Within this ceaseless movement, all things we know are 
bom, grow, decay and die, and we along with 
Even our happiness has feis undertone of sorrow. If we 
are seeking for Truth, this must be recognised, whether 
we like it or not. Some truths are unpleasant at first 
sicht But if we give up because of the unpleasantness, 
we shaU not getfar. And the first imptessiorv of anything 
new is not always to be trusted- So let us “walk on. 

This fust step is fairly obvious for anyone who is 
willing to face it, and on the path of Truth progress 
depends largely on willingness, but for the next we mi«t 
accept the Buddha's analysis. So much faith r^y be 
asked of you. But it is not blind acceptance of some 
docma that will never be demonstrated- It is in the 
sa^ spirit as we may accept the statement of any 
recognised authority, ot the diagnosis of a specialist, as 
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one worthy of full cocsideiauon. The full light of 
teasoA iiwy be brought to bear on the Buddhlat Teaching, 
and every test of ei|>eiieace made. There is no loss of 
self-reliance in accepting the guidance of a man who has 
proved his wisdom and the greatness of his character. 
Not can even the Buddha do mote than guide. As he 
himself said, '*The Path must be trodden by each man 
alone; even Buddhas do but point the Way.*' 

The Buddha found that the basic cause which Ir^ps 
alive this process of condnual change ^d coacinual 
persona] suifering is man’s belief in his own existence as 
a separate beings and his consequent search for the 
sacinfacrion and happiness of chat separated self. Yet 
this profound and c^en passJonately^defcndcd conviction 
of 8^-identity is no better dian a belief or 6eoty. for, 
said the Buddha, it is impossible of proof. There is no 
unchanging substratum ^scemible in this thing we call 
our **self.'* The physical body we take to be so real 
lasts less than a century. Our emotions are but a stream 
of feelings and images; our minds but a stream of 
thought. Giaracnr changes with the years ; there Is no 
permanency in us. Yet every human personality looks 
on itself as an independenc entity, and this false belief 
that has been called “the great heresy** is the roo«aase 
of suffering. Admittedly, it is a convenience of daily 
life. We still talk of the sun rising and setting because 
it is simpler so, but we all know the earth itself revolves. 
Unfortunately, we are still n^vely credulous where our 
own person is concerned. For this ’T-theory,** when 
held as absolute fact causes desire for happiness In the 
impermanent, and therefore desires an impossibility. 

“Well,’* you might reply, “Is the alternative suicide 
No, but something a Unic more subtle and profound, as 
we shall see later. There is a way of transcending the 
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“I-centrcd** life thit is not anaihlktioA. Fre«iom from 
the flut of becomiag U attainBble, and the coASequeat 
peace of that freedom. 

Soooer or later (aad here Western mystic and Bastero 
sage ate la accotd) the maa adyanced in spiritual unfold* 
meat teaches a critical stage. There comes to him the 
opporruaicy to pass “the Cosmic intelligence test” by 
wtdeb he may enter into union with Reality. In all 
fotmuiadons of the Perennial Philosophy—to employ 
the useful term which Aldous Huxley revived-r-the goal 
of man’s life is stated to be this union. Of Reality itself 
the Buddha declined to speaW, it being foolish to try to 
express Reality in words. “The Tao that may be named 
is not the true Tao.” The experience of the man who 
achieves that union he called Nirvana, which is the end 
of life as we know it, but is not annihilation. We are 
diis Reality already; “Thou art Buddha” it is stated in 
Th$ V§ut ojtU Silente. The only difference between an 
enlightened and an ignorant man is that one knows his 
true Nature, the other does not, So this Path might be 
called the way of Self-discovery, remembering that we 
now speak of a “Self'" which is commensurate with the 
One Reality, though it is at the same time the Reality 
immanent in out “selT* and all other "selves.” Having 
realised this ultimate mystery of life, having removed the 
many illusions veiling Reality, 

"He has worked the purpose through, 

Of what did make him man.” 

(T.6# cf Asia.) 

This is the goal of our deliverance, for this only is 
Nirvana, the ending of suffering. The possibility of this 
delivetancc is the third of the Four Noble Truths of 
Buddhism, of which the first two are suffering and its 
cause. Before the f«c of the man who awakens to the 
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nungt enigina and th« amazing possibilities of his 
existence suetches the Path of Self^Kealisaaon, It must 
be undertaken in full consciousness of all that it 
implies. Without this, progress to the end is oot 
possible. 

Many complex philosophies have been built on this 
simple substratum of Truth, but this is enough for our 
purpose. Let us see hov one of the wisest men who 
ever lived on this earth worked out in ptacuce, for out 
guidance, a way of life based on it. For, in Buddhism, 
the Fourth Noble Truth is a Way of Life, that la also 
I Way of Becoming. In living this life the man so 
chsingo himself that his old ignorance dies away, his 
old follies cease, and insight into Truth grows with the 
years. From being a passive and helpless stcuggier with 
forces he did not comprehend, he becomes a clear-sighted 
master of himself and of hla destiny. 

1. Rickt Rbsoiution or Right Monvss. 

“^mestness is the path to the Btecaal. Thoughtless¬ 
ness is the path to death. Those who are earnest will 
never die. Those who arc thoughtless are as If desd 
already.’^ {Dbammapaia, V, ai.) 

Having considered, absorbed and digested the Teaching 
so far, living glimpsed something of its fundamental 
truth with hJs intuition, having realised that it accords 
with much of his own common-sense reasoning about 
life, the man who is in carries t wants to begin to put it 
into practice. This is natural with new enthusiasms, bur 
it is necessary to realise the magnitude of the undertaking. 
It is a task requiring many lives of endeavour. One has 
m make a start sometime and there is no better opportun¬ 
ity than now. But it is wise to look on the first endeavours 
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a$ but the testing stages of character and understanding. 
Progress will be made; no cfibri is wasted. But it 
may be necessary to make several fresh starts, and to 
revise the esaci data of knowledge and its application 
before venturk^ on the main highway. Truth roay be 
simple in deUnltion, but the application in practice calls 
for an endless variety of interpretation in the shifting 
circumstances of life. The traveller will have to leam 
to be as adaptable as nature, and as patient. In the 
working of spiritual laws many levels of .increasing 
subtlety will be perceived as he advances, aiuj contra¬ 
dictions will appear, only to be solved hy some higher 
synthesis of understanding. 

It is not easy to define the scope of the undertaking, 
for it must include this ever-widening horison, but some 
attempt may be made, and, however ioade^ate, serve 
as a basis for reflection and a standard for reference. 
We have referred before to the goal of man’s life as union 
with Reality. Mao, although a limited, imperfect, 
suffering, ignorant being, yet stands in intimate leUtion- 
ship with Reality itself. However distorted that relation¬ 
ship may be it is never severed, and so the Path might 
be filled the technique of Right Relationship. Wherever 
a man stands in unfoldment, whatever mistakes he may 
have nmde, it is possible for him to And this tight 
relationship of inner harmony. Indeed, the mistakes 
may lead him to it, for they are the plainest proof that 
a law has been broken. This Right Relationship, when 
it has been achieved, does not mean an immediate end 
of suffering, for it cannot mean perfection at once, but 
it does mean fulAUing the law of our being and thus 
travelling by the road that is best for us. This has been 
expressed in die East in the doctrine of Dharma, which 
is at once the mao, his duty, and the Way which lies 
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flbead £ot him. 1£ fulfilled, it means dut that man 
his spifltuai life to the foil. 

So Right Resolution is the determinatioa to carrf out 
8 complete reorientation of character in conformity with 
the truth one has accepted. Less than this is not enough, 
for our actions are the proof of out belieft, and if we are 
not prepared to put i thing into practice, we do not 
believe it, and should not delude ourselves that we do. 
The simplest practical way of acknowledgii^ the One 
Reality is |o acknowledge the oneness of life, although 
vast consequences follow from this simple statement. 
The important thing to remember is that it is a and 
not an ideal of impossible perfection. Man’s misery and 
ignorance are due to his having tried to jettison such 
facts and get along without them. But riae nature of 
things does not change in conformity with our desires, 
and hence conseejuences follow which we do not expect. 
So the man who is seeking Truth must bring his life 
into conformity with this principle. AH living things 
draw their life from a common source, and all have an 
equal right with him to work out their own salvation. 
One result of acceptbg this faa is that the Buddhist 
acknowledges no enemies. All beings ate entitled to 
their place and funoion, and if they seem to do him harm 
the wrong is in the relation between him and them, and 
can be remedied by deeper understanding. When he 
sees this brotherhood of all beings united in common 
suffering, be will begin to feel the birth of compassion 
for that suffering, and compassion is, in the Buddhist 
life, the great complement of wisdom. 

It is not easy to accept this vision of the suffering of 
a world which seems at times so fair. And yet when 
we look around we see, even in the beauty of spring, 
bow many are dying, how many more suffering from 
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incunblc diseases. We see disappoloted aifecCion oc 
£ru$crated hopes making life bitter to others, and the 
beauty of the world seems a mockery. Gradually, aa we 
grow in years and experience, this vision widens if wc are 
not wilfully blind. Looking still deeper beneath the 
surface of life, we follow out the train of events in the 
lives of people we know, and we see how even a happy 
ending may prove but a bad beginning ; how a slight 
weakness may twine about a man’s character and ruia 
ic; how parents may sow the seeds of their children’s 
downfall ; how the promise in so many channing young 
people seems to go to waste. If this vision is forced 
upon us by events, and we have cot the strength of 
cWactei CO cope with it, we may become pessirrustic 
cynia, echoing Shelley’s cry: 

*'Ah I Woe is me, winter is come and gone, 

But grief returns with the revolving year.” 

This is to see but half the picture and the darker side 
at that. If we look deeper again, we shall see here and 
there a character emeeging puriffed and sweetened from 
its personal tragedies, freer because of them and mote 
ready to help others. We shall realise that that which 
dies and suffers is but the impermanent, and there is 
something that rises phoenis-like from the fires and goes 
on. But the most valuable inner practice is to see the 
inescapable feet that in this life suffering predorrunates, 
and CO accepfehis face. Acceptance has an effect only 
to be proved by experience. Our common acclcude is 
rather to run away or to reject such an idea, but this 
leaves us where we were. Ic does noc alter the fiaa, nor 
does it allow us to alter in rdation to it. Wl«n wc accept, 
an inner adjustment of growth can take place and the 
spring of compassion gushes forth in response. This, 
strangely enough, brings its own form of liberation. In 
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itself it is a healing and peicc-giving emotion. At the 
same we are led to seek the goal elsewhere than in 
thiz which is of its nature oaosient and unsatisfactory. 
“SuiFsiii^, yes we hive accepted it, we will not run away 
from it, but do all we can to alleviate or mitigate it. 
But, at die same tiine, we are looking beyond it. We 
feel we are growing up, are more masters of ourselves, 
and can walk on with more confidence.” 

Now the question may acise as to whether nearly all 
niankind be wrong, and whether we ate not setting 
out on a fool*s errand, or at best a quixotic adventure, 
instead of the sober certainty of assured Truth. Let us, 
then, take as wide a view as possible and consider how 
mankind stands in regard to this Teaching. Imagine 
some intelligent spectator coming to study this world 
from another planet, like Dante visiting the Underworld 
with an intelligent Vi^U as hia guide. He would be 
told, “Here are beings who have free-will, moving in a 
world of Law. They do not know the nature of the 
world as yet but may leatn it They are not forced to 
do so, but from time to time those who have learned 
the lesson come forth to teach them, and their Teachings 
are collected and preserved in books. But die pec^le 
learn mostly &om experience and, of course, take a long 
time and make many mistakes on the way, Their 
understanding, even of the Teachers, is very limited, and 
they prefer to follow habinial ways of thdtigbt To do 
otherwise means study, discipline and change, and few 
oi them like these things, especially the last. 'Whilst they 
leam slowly, however, they do leain thoroughly.” This 
is a fiaiiiy detached, &rly accurate picture of rhe world, 
and we may see that the state of the world is what might 
be expected in the nature of things. 

It is an Eastern tradition that into this world c£ 
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i^aorsuicc the Buddhas come by oarucal Uv to teach a 
Way to freedom for those who will listen. All the acts 
of such an enlightened man are said to have syn^K^ica] 
meaning. WhaCevei the degree of historical auchenbdey 
of the sodptizre from which the genecaUy’known life of 
Gautama was taken, there is no doubt of ia symbolic 
Value as an epitome of the psychological growth of a 
spiritual mac. Because of his make-up, more than 
normally aware of the keenness of artistic and sense 
delights, he is happy at fint in a kind of adolescent 
paradise. But the shock of the reality of suiTering awakes 
him and, again because of his makeup, afieecs him dee^y. 
This does cot show on the surface for some time, bot 
an inner adjustment takes place. The lessoe, inevitably, 
ia repeated, and against this stem intrusion of reality, the 
bliss of a sense world is realised as utterly false. So the 
man sets out to face the truth and iind the meaning of 
this life into which he has been so strangely plungcd- 
Thc man Gautama set forth, imbued with compassion 
for the suSeriegs of all humanity, and having solved (He 
meaning of the enigma, became the Buddha, the fio- 
lighteoed One, and returned to teach others the Way to 
the liberation he had found for himself. 

To the man who is trying to express the oneness of 
life some form of service usually begins to appeal. Here 
a caution is necessary in balancing ultimate and temporary 
aims. He should temember that the final goal for all 
beings is this same union with Reahty of which we have 
spoken. To help people in this life is good, but in help 
them on to the is the greatest g^ cf all If he 
is wise he will see that no-ooe can alleviate all the 
sufferings of the world. There is here a huge and 
complex process of growth whid> must to a large catent 
work out to its appointed end. It was in being before 
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he amt into it and befi:>re he conscious of it. It 
wiJl go on through unending time. Meanwhile it is wise to 
consider how much is within the scope of his powers to 
accomplish, and to work well at that in peace of heart, 
rather than to beat helplessly on the bars of law-govemed 
Destiny. Since he most go on and grow with this 
world process, the greatest contribution any man can 
make is to travel the Path to liberation steadfesdy. In 
this way he will be helping his fellow-men more than by 
any othet. Inevitably, as the inner re-orientation of 
character takes effect, he will become a teacher of the 
way TO the same inner p«ce, bliss and understanding 
that is slowly dawning in himself, And since it is 
incumbent on each man to travel the Path himself, he 
can do no more than this. So the man who begins to 
struggle upwards towards the heights begins to falfil the 
ideal of Mahayana Buddhism, that of the Bodhlsfttn^ or 
Woild-saviour. beautifully expressed in the following 
passage from '*Stlf-rtaiisation $J hlohU (A 

translated version of the Lankavatara Sutra) : 

''Before they had attained self-realisation of Noble 
Wisdom they had been influenced by the self-interests of 
egoism, but after they attain self-iealisadon they will find 
themselves reacting spontaneously to the impulses of a 
great and compassionate heart endowed with skilful and 
boundless means, and sincerely and wholly devoted to 
the emancipation of all beings.’' 

Here we touch on a depth of mystical experience only 
to be understood in the process of becoming. Buddhism 
includes m>'scidsm. although it does not set the mystic 
in a place ^art. It teaches «a to include his vision and 
experience in finding Enl^tenraent in daily life. As 
Aldous Huxley has said, “For the folly enlightened 
totally liberated person, Samsara and Nirvana, Time and 
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Eternity, the Phenomenal and the Eeal axe essentuliy 
one. His whole life is an unsleeping and one-pointed 
coctcmpladon of Reality in and through the things, Uvet, 
minds and events of the world of becoming.” {Pennmal 
Phiksopbj) 

These are the heights, and yet where each one of us 
stands now, with the smallest possible beginning in true 
living, he may glimpse thcii immanent splendour. “A 
single step,” said LaoTzu, "may begin the journey of a 
thousand miles.” As the inner reorientation takes place, 
as he finds an inner peace beginning to permeate his 
mind, and as he grows stronger in knowledge of the 
truth, so this knowledge, peace and purpose begin to 
affect the lives of those around him. Just as he becomes 
more skilful in dealing with his own mistakes, and 
realises chat patience and understanding are essential, so 
be carries these qualities over Into his dealings with 
Others. When people see bis goodwill they are more 
than likely to respond, and his goodwill is based, not on 
emotion but on insight It is directed will and not 
feeling, and remains constant. As a matter of common* 
sense he eschews irritation at temporary failure, for there 
is unending time before him and no failure is absolute. 
He knows that the law is unerring and therefore just. 
He accepts his ^u»s as valuable lessons, for in no Other 
way could be learn to make the necessary re-adjustments. 
Xi7ith the greater calmness of mind this attitude brings, 
he is able to see things more clearly for what they are. 
So, understanding helps practice to be accurate, and 
practice tests and clarifies understanding. He has oiade 
a beginning, taken the hrsc important step and is learning 
to travel like the pilgrim described In another icriptuce, 
“With tilt patience of one who fears no feilurc, courts 
no success.” 
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FinaJJy, the Right Motive for the Path-tresider may be 
summed up in the words of Lao Tzu, ‘‘First get Tao for 
yourself, then get it for others.” 

3 . Right Spbbch 

“Speech causing no annoyance, truthful, pleasant and 
beneficial . . , is called the austerity of speech.” 

Bbt^avad-Cita. Ch. 17, V. 15. 

“Tlien said Mahamati to the Blessed One, ‘Why is it 
that the ignorant and simple-minded are given up to 
discrimination and the wise are not ?* The Blessed One 
replied, ‘It is because the ignorant cling to names, s^ns 
and ideas'.” Self-RsalisatsonofNobh Wisdom. 

Right Speech is of great importance, first in learning 
to know our own minds arid secondly as a perfect 
example of how the moral life not only includes mind- 
training but leads on to insight into truth. 

When talking, a stream of enc^y passes through the 
mind, and as one must talk to someone else, cross¬ 
currents arc set up cdch their chaiacteiisdc tipples of 
thought and feelir^. Talking helps to cut the grooves 
of habitual thought which so strongly to confine 
us within the limits of “habit-enci^,” and much talking 
precludes calm and concentration of mind. Speech is a 
creative force modifying our own and other peoples’ 
minds, and as “all we ate is the result of what we have 
thought,” our use of speech must be a question calling 
for the deepest consideration. 

It has been said that there are two ways fora Buddhist, 
“to speak wisely or to keep silent” To speak truth is 
more than to sate facts, for it takes into account the 
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fi£r«cc on the person to whom one is speaking. In this 
connection tlie use of the word “austerity” in the above 
<^uottC]on from the Bhagavad-Gica is highly signiheant, 
foe it is positive in its attitude. Austerity is often 
thought of as purely negative and restrictive, but when 
it is SO in practice it defeats its own ends, for Hfe seeks 
ever to be positive and creative. The ideal speech is 
speech that promotes goodwill as well as conveyIng truth. 
A vow of silence is not the goal, although it might be 
considered a justiffablc temporary expedient to teach 
self-control- It is certainly understtodable that some 
men have resorted to extreme measures to acquire 
command over this faculty, for it is one of the hardest 
of all to control, and success in this direction is success 
indeed- "Control of speech is yoga,” said one commen¬ 
tator, no doubt out of the depths of bitter experience. 

When wc come to examine speech carefully, one of the 
things which strikes us sooner or later is its extreme 
inexactitude as a means of communication of Ideas. 
The more we Strive for precise definition, the mote it 
eludes us. Words arc but written or spoken symbols 
of ideas, and the symbol may mean something different 
for different people. Again, our ideas of things are but 
symbols of the things themselves- Irr addition to this, 
when we realise to what an extent emotional bias colours 
shades of meaning, wc may wonder, not that mlsunder* 
standings occur, but that any common basis of agreement 
is ever reached. That this is so is largely due to the 
limited area of general experience, and the well-defined 
grooves and ptccems along which thought moves. 

When used, speech should be kind, helpful, accurate 
and under control. Results show if it is otherwise. The 
world is full of strife; speech more often adds to than 
diminishes it, and it is usually the speedi of the man who 
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is sure be is righL It is hard to relioquish one’s own 
opioion; yet until this can be done here is an eternal 
bariiei to peace, for here stands the ego with its separative 
outlook, Opinions are notoriously cheap, but to create 
peace is t work of an worthy of the artist in life, and 
very rarely is any opinion worth the coat of ill-fceliog. 
So The wise man yields, knowing the limitation of every 
personal outlook and knowing, too, that “the truth is 
great and will prevail.” Peace and good feeling will in 
any case help understanding, Btrfe only muddles it. On 
the ocher hand, to know how to be silent is to know bow 
to be unobtrusive rather than to imitate the Trappisr, 
for a conspicuous and obsemate silence la no silence 
at all. “The middle way” of balance is a golden rule in 
speech as elsewhere. 

To put an Idea into words is at once to limit it and 
give it objective existence. It becomes more vivid and 
has a life of its own. so that it can pass Into the minds 
of others and there take on new forms. A man’s daily 
speech forois a kind of cocoon of thought-forms and 
word-forma around his mind, and adds yet another 
refracting medium to Jiatart his already Imperfect 
apprehauion of Reality. This is why thoac who wish 
for insight must reduce words to a minimum, speaking 
only as necessity demands and within the limits of the 
above principles. To talk gives obvious and immediate 
satisfaction, of a kind, "nic care, patience and self* 
sacridee of strict control are hard and mm poorly 
rewarded. In facr, they arc richly rewarded. But one 
must have feith to begin and endurance to wait for a 
time, for the greater results are necessarily slow in 
maturing. One advantage of so doing is the greater 
mental calm which will accrue. Words arc stinudating, 
sometimes even to the point of intoxication. They 
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disturb tbe mind, whereas only a tranquil irund is able 
to assess a situation accurately. Both on this account 
and berause of its inaccuracy, speech should be handled 
by the Buddhist with the respect accorded to a high- 
voltage current, or any other force that can be both 
powerfully useful or dangerously destructive if misused. 

However, speech is our main channel of communicacion 
between man and man and as such has its value. But, 
again, as in the case of the electric current, the Buddhist 
conserves it to the best advantage, for no one's eaet^y 
is limitless. All out energies are but delegated powers 
and it is up to us to use them wisely. 

For all their inaccuracy, our words can reflect tones 
of feeling to which others arc quick to respond.* Thus 
of^oi we give ourselves away when wc would rather not. 
Some irtesponsibk people will use speech spitefully to 
injure Others’ feelings. Many use speech as a means to 
satisfy their desires, arguing or cajoling others into doing 
what they want. Nearly always there is a strong personal 
bias, even if this be unknown to us and purely a sub¬ 
conscious tendency. F.ven when we try to elinunate the 
personal factor, it must to some extent remain. But 
goodwiL, a real desire “to speak the truth in love/’will 
equally affect the subtler undertones of speech and, given 
reasonable restraint, will go far to make one’s words not 
only harmless but affirmative of unity. The harmony, 
the point of balance between extremes, is sought by Ais 
attitude, which is in turn the expression of the inner 
harmony we are striving to build up. Obviously, ^ 
“sbppy” good-will that agrees with everybody is not 
intended. Obviously, too, one will see the error of the 
inhuman logic that leaves out love and can end in 
vivisection or cruel punishments. In these cases the 
toot cause is not the logic but something warped in the 
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characfer of the perpetrators. Right Speech is more than 
the mere logic of voids. It does ooc stand alone, but 
depends on the compassionate attitude developed in 
conjunction with the other stages of the Path, and hem 
may be seen the close interdependence of all the links. 

In due course, speech Is superseded. It is too clumsy 
CO convey the inoef life. Thus, as a man progresses, he 
naturally tends to speak Jess because to speak is to step 
down from the direct seeing into Reality. He cannot 
tell othc(3 of these things unless they know of them 
already, and if they know already there is very Ikcle need 
of speech for communication. He realises at this point 
chat he can best teach others by what he is, and that real 
inner progress must show forth without any striving 
afler effect. The clearest proof of the existence of a 
spiritual world is the lives and characters of the great 
Teachers who draw their being from an inner source of 
whose grandeur we have little conception. As a man 
awakens spiritually he begins to hear in great art and 
music echoes of this same world, and to realise that the 
minds of the artists and composers glimpsed this level, 
coo. He sees that Truth is revealed all about us if we 
begin to open our eyes. Speech is not only in words. 

Words divide only too easily and arouse opposition. 
People resent being talked into things. The best speech 
Is in wise and pure acts. Like children, people are ever 
prone to imitate, and unconsciously all are seeking a 
better way. Even one*s opponents will learn from good 
actions, for skiU is alxvays admired and copied. So by 
what a man is, he tends to elevate his surroundings and 
lead imperceptibly to a betwr way of life. Such Right 
Speech, whether in words themsdves or in the actions 
that speak louder than words, 1$ a recognition in Hct of 
the oneness of life, for in removing discord and pro- 
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moting goodwill and haEnion7, a man will reduce the 
illusion of separate *'I-nc8s.” He will begin to learn in 
practice to what extent this same ‘l^ness” and his speech 
ace commensurate. ReaUsing how hht the conception 
is, and how it is ^bcicated and bolstered up hy wrong 
attitudes of mind, he will discover in practice how peace 
flows in to the extent that the **I-concept” is weakened 
and discarded. The field of speech is most valuable in 
this connection, as it is so intimate to our inner world 
of mind and to our relations with other people. As 
sel^centiedness is the cause of so much harm and ousery, 
to remove something of sel^cenrredness from our speech 
is a great step, and will prove by the greater peace of 
mind that results how far peace of mind and egotism 
ate enemies. The lesson may then be carried into other 
fields- 

Words are, in truth, but an abstraction from the 
wholeness of life which is Reality. We build a world 
of words—artificial, subservient, limited; and all about 
us is life—real, greater than we, ever-changing. There 
is unending conflict berween the two, and this is not 
removed until we accept the limitations of speech and 
seek for Reality outside the net of words. 

4. RroHT Action 

“Helplessly is evecyone drh*cfl to action by die 
qualities bom of nature.” (RAagtfwd Gifa.) 

“We all must live the truth we know and prove ic by 
experience, or else we are destroyed by it, instead of 
being healed.” 

{Itwjjib/t A/Mfojsj —Dr. E. Graham Howe.) 

The spiritually aspirii^ man comes sooner or later to 
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the Stage where he realises that he is bound to the life 
of cause and effect for a long tinie to come. His past 
htmma is working out now. Inevitably he is creating 
more day by day. He cannot suddenly jump dear of the 
process but must work wi*in it. The question is, bow 
to work and lire on, and yet move cowards freedom. 
Right action is the answer to this problem. 

‘Thomas Henry Huxley once compared man to a 
whirlpool in a river. The form appears fairly constant, 
if we observe from a distance. But on closer examination 
we sec that the water of which it is composed is pouring 
in above, passing round and pouting out agam bebw. 
It is much nearer truth to consider nun as such a vortex 
of forces chan as a solid, fixed form. When we begin 
to consider our own nature, we realise that this process 
is indeed a true picture. Somehow it bas been set going, 
the machinery wound up, as it were, though how it 
began is pure speculation. Wc srg certain, however, of 
here and now, of the conditions in which we find 
ourselves, and as there is a certain inevitability about 
them we had best work with and not attempt escape 
from them. 

The secret of Right Action is in the way in which we 
use our forces and feculties. Morality exists in all 
rtligions but in Buddhism it is approached in a strictly 
uiilttarian way. Cause and effect by strict law guide 
Buddhist thinking. There is no question of '‘sin” with 
a sense of guilt, only to be cleansed by some mediator. 
There is a pointing to unwise action and its results, or 
wise action and its results. The worst a man can think 
himself is a fool, and at any moment he can set about 
correctinghis folly and wiping out its resultsby right living. 
What we do is judged by its ^ect on ourselves and others. 
These are two-fold, and wc may take either a short or 
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a loQg-wm view. The short-term view is the bencfi^ 
tesulc to ourselves and others of Right Action in making 
life happy, peacefut and secure. But, obviously, within 
the framework of the philosophy we have accepted, this 
can be but a temporary and partial good- It can be, at 
the most, a Icsscnlr^ of the sorrow of life, a peace amidst 
pain. The bcg-tenn view, and the mote important, is 
that Right Action promotes Right Understanding, helps 
us to free out minds from the Illusion of *‘I” and so opens 
the way to final enlightcnroent. The accifude tobe aimed 
at is the wise use of powers because they ace there to 
be used, yet without benefit to “self.” Since “self” is 
a heresy against the wholeness of Truth, to be self-centred 
is to put the part before the whole and the less before 
the greater. Yet both ‘^sclf’* and “others” arc aspectt 
of the One Reality, and until we have learned better it 
is wiser to treat them as equal, not seeking to injure or\c*s 
“self” any more than one seeks to indulge it. Goodwill 
to oneself is likely to produce goodwill to others. This 
is the balance or the “Middle Way” of Buddhist thought 
which runs as a principle throughout the Path. 

Its rules ate embodied in the Five Precepts and ace 
directed ag^t: 

(i) Taking life 

(a) Taking what is not freely given 

(3) Uncontrolled sewal desire 

(4) Lying ... . _ 

(5) Stupefying the mind with intoxicants or orugs. 

These will be found on analysis to be infringemeots 

of the rights of one’s own or other people’s persons or 
property. The goal is Harmlessness, based not merely 
on the feeling of brotherhood, but on the coovu^on that 
life is one. Forgetfulness of this truth and infringement 
of it in action has added immensely to the sorrow of life. 
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The Buddhist, therefore, will have no part in war or the 
maHng of arms ; no part in “sport” that involves killing 
or injury or in the making of its adjuncts^ from rifles to 
fishing rods ; no part in the liquor or drug trade, whether 
the la t ter be called medicine or not; no part in sex except 
9 $ an expression of love, and no pan in the fiilsification 
of truth as fat as lies within his powers. 

' For we know that these things begin in the mind and 
have their wont effects in the mind in perpetuating the 
wrong thinking that breeds them. We have seen 
recently in the war how hate propaganda was used as one 
of the most potent weapons of destruction. Now nations 
are faced with the problem of men who have carried over 
into peacetime the training of the wat-mind. Sooner or 
later the vicious circle must be broken, and it is only on 
the basis of a fiir>reaching philosophy that ^ can be 
done, for not otherwise wUl it be worth a man*s while 
to make the effort On die Buddhist Path, philosophy 
and psychology are inomately related. What a man 
believes becomes in practice what he is. So the Path is 
one of an enlightened psychological technique for gaining 
and keeping balanced health of mind and body, based 
cot on health as an end in itself but on a philosophical 
oudook commensurate with his spiritual stature. As Dr. 
Graham Howe has said : “Our gain must be a conse^ 
quence, not a purpose of our striving.” 

Sport that involves killing can only be a pactice of 
those who are both idle and malicious. That often such 
people can be quite kindly in other directions is but 
proof of the muddle of their thinking- Seeing this, we 
can understand the verse in the Dfkaamapada^ “Watchful¬ 
ness is the path to Immortality, and thoughtlessness the 
path to C^ath. The watchful do not die, but the 
thoughtless are already like the dead.” 
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Drink and drugs cloud that precious reason on which 
alone we can rely for guidance in our passage through 
this world of saasara. The Buddhist appeals CO r e ason 
at all as his guide. If that guide be confused by 
liquor ot drags, how can he hope to dnd the right path ? 
There are enough difficulties and thorny problems io the 
way. Ic is not the part of wisdom to add to them- 

In the question of sex, love must be the guide in tfie 
most intimate of human relationships. The Path begins 
on homely levels. Since we have been seeking for tight 
relationship both with inner Reality and with other 
people, much may be learned here, and celibacy is not 
an absolute essential of progress, although possibly 
necessary for certain stages. Much of right idadooship 
may be Learned in maniage, where self-sacrificc is always 
called for and one leams to understand the rights of 
others and to balance them with one’s own needs. 

Stealing, in the Buddhist code, is expressed as taking 
that which is not freely given, implying that there ate 
subtler degrees of stealing than taking material goods. 
We must avoid being subtle thieves of other people’s 
lime, energy, goodwill or freedom, whilst accepting 
gladly all hdp, incetest, love and opportunities which 
are willingly and wisely given. 

L^ng, likewise, has its subtler overtones. Shades of 
personal bias creep in. Indeed, we are never free from 
them. The best we can do is to reduce out falsehood 
to a minimum. Frankness, sincerity and goodwill ate 
the qualities to esteem, and these make for right growth. 
No sudden perfection is possible, and yet it is well to 
remember that all thoughts passing through our miods 
modify chat mind, and '‘drop by drop is the pitcher 
filled.” 

Thus we might sum up this aspect of the Path as 
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moving through seif-disdpline to self-mastery, and so to 
the fceedom of willing service. At an early level life is 
realised as a conilict with other beings who are inimical 
CO out own life. Later, with more intelligence, it is seen 
as a business proposition, a matter of getting as much 
as we can out of life, a pro£t-and-Ios$ account. Even 
tl)^ is not an inspiring outlook, and breeds continual 
worry and vexation, as we feel that we are not getting 
as much as we should like, or a$ much as other people. 
By the very nature of our being we are never satisfied 
at tiiia level of life, As at first we know no ocher, we 
can but go on seeking, driven by our desires in a round 
of continual frustration. Finally, after long-endured 
sufiering, we reach out to the seemingly intangible truths 
as taught by the great Teachers of the race, and to our 
dawnlr^ astonishment they prove realidea :^r stronger 
chan material facts. 

In due course a new quality of life emerges. The 
aspirant, now, can no longer consciously break the law 
of love, for he senses the spiritual darkness that b in 
such actions, or rather in the mental tendencies they 
inculcate. He finds instead diat a greater harmony and 
beauty begin to manifest in all hb circumstances. Not 
only has he reduced the pain and evU'causlng tendencies 
to a minimum, but his regenerated mind has gained a 
spiritual quality of creation. Like the Anist, he can see 
Truth in new ways and express it in new forms. So far 
he has been toiling to learn the technique of hb art; 
now he b master of it. But In this case hb medium is 
not painting or music; it is life itself. Again, just as 
the musician has to train himself to hear the inner 
message and then to express it, so the spiritual aspirant 
has CO seek the guidance of the innet life and follow it. 
Gradually the artist achieves hb essential message. 
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pcihaps creiting new forms in so doing- Gradually the 
splntual TD&a (ind$ the <$seacfll purpose of his life and 
ceases to imitate others, relying on the integrity of his 
own vision. The iofinite pains the artist cakes are not 
pains to him; absorbed in the cask of ptocraying his 
vision perfectly, the details arc not irksome, for he sees 
through them his vision emerging into expression. .§o 
the beauty and reaHty of the Path “cake over,” as it were, 
from the misery and failure of self-centred existence. 

Vt^hen in due course this accicude begins ro bc'achieved, 
it brings with it the first glimpse of the way of Liheradon. 
Every moment becomes signidcant; even ^ute be¬ 
comes as interesting as a problem of orchesnarion or 
haemony to a composer, of design to a painter. It is 
almost a truism in art Aat the very limitations of the 
form become creative opportunities for the artist. Every 
problem of life can become such a symbol of opportunity 
to the aspirant, and failure only incidental to greater 
e^erience. 

The azdst, however, is rarely completely unselfish except 
in his devotion to his work. The selfless life which 
becomes creative and life-giving has been expressed by 
Lao Tzu under the symbols of “water” or “the valley 
spirit.” Water seeks its own level; it is the symbol of 
acceptance, of “not avoiding the laws of cause and 
effect.*’ By its nature it can rise through the help of the 
sun’s warmth into the upper air where it moves with the 
winds. Later it falls to the earth, co permeate hard sock, 
feed the rivers, nourish plants, and so mankind. If there 
is an obstacle, it waits patiendy till it has sulficienr depth 
to flow over the obstacle, and ^cn with gende persistence 
in the course of thousands of years it wears it away. 
Always seeking the lowest place, it always returns to its 
source, and so uniting into streams and rivers it replen- 
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ishcs tbe great oceans. Yet water cannot be compressed; 
it is as hard as diamond to a blow and has been known 
to deflect a heavy shell £ied &om a battleship. This is 
a symbol of the humility and yet the endutance of the 
spirit. 

In life as in art» the finest school 1 $ die workshop. As 
the Fiench say, “En formant on devient forgeton,^* 
There is a certain quality of touch ot knack which a 
workffBn acquires in the use of his tools and in no other 
way. Ho cannot explain it in words, but he knows what 
to do and how to do it. The artist can very rarely tell 
you how he does if, but his touch is sure. By part 
in life, by testing experience, and by willingness to learn, 
we too may acqoite the spontaneous sureness of touch 
that appears efibrtless b^use it arises from perfect 
control. When, instead of touch, we speak ty£ tact, wc 
mean the same spirit of Right Action expressed in the 
relationship of dally life. 

It is necessary to remind ourselves continually chat the 
goal is still beyond us and perfection in any one stage 
is not to be expected until all the others are equally 
perfect. When that is achieved, the goal will be reached 
and the path trodden. The Buddha expressed what out 
attitude to the Path should be in comparing it to a lafc 
which might be used to cross a stream. He pointed out 
the great value of the tafe for the actual crossing, but 
said that no sane person would carry the raft on his back 
after reaching the farther shore. So, no part of the Path, 
not even the last step Itself, is our god. Even Right 
Action is not an end in itself but mainly valuable in 
assisting Right Undetscandi:^. As a deepening insight 
into the real nature of the world of sa/tnara grows withio 
him, a man will be in corresponding measure Liberated 
from his clinging to the Wheel, and thus perpetuating 
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its endless round of suffering. *'One thing alone 1 
teaci;/’ said the Buddha. “Su^ering and the ending of 
suffering.” 


5 . Rioht Occupation 

“Regard che cootcantly changing, moving life which 
surrounds you, for it is formed by the hearts of men.” 

{Lr^ 9 n fhe Path.) 

It was pointed out some years ago by Aldoua Huxley 
in Bndi and Mtans that there is no such thing as having 
no philosophy of life at all, Ultimately action depends 
on belief, and the only choice which exists is that between 
a good or a bad philosophy. The mind of man ever 
seeks some explanation of life and ever seeks to justify 
his own outlook. The most hardened self-seeker will 
sooner or later tell you that he htlims the only sensible 
thing to do is to get the most out of life, aud that it is 
on this belief that he bases his conduct. Other people, 
he will tell you, ace only fools or hypocrites. It follows 
that what we really believe is most important, and the 
best criterion of our real convictions is the way we live. 
So when we have satisfied ourselves of the claims of 
Buddhist t^ching to truth, let u$ look at ourselves and 
see where we fidl short in practice. 

For instance, we unceasingly relate the good and evil 
of our lives to the "1” concept, which, though it may 
be but a concept or even a theory, is most persistent. 
It is no use trying to throw it out forcibly- Modern 
psychology has familiarised us with the workup of the 
subconscious and the reaction that is Ukcly to follow 
such violence done to oneself. A new criterion and a 
new focus must be built slowly and gently but with 
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dccermiiution. W« arc working with a delicately 
balaoced> complex instrument and damage to d)at 
instrument means delay. Time must be allowed for 
continual inner readjustment to take place as new ways 
of life are attempted ; and rest, peace, periods of with¬ 
drawal and great patience ate necessary. Given these, 
and testing each step carefully and relating it to the 
esperience of oneself and others, the force of the sub¬ 
conscious will be with and not against us. 

The precepts of morality in Buddhism, as in other great 
religions, are not arbittaty rules based on ezpedienqr. 
They are based on the nature of Reality itself and ace 
shaped by a philosophy drawn from that Reality. Before 
we gain the necessary insight ourselves, we will, if we 
ate wise, accept the guidance of One who has, by his 
character and Teaching, proved his claim to that insight. 
So we make a beginning by brii^ii^ our daily lives Into 
conformity with the Precepts. To believe in a universal 
Law and to see the suiferu^ of men^s lives is to know 
that laws have been broken. Therefore our heartfelt 
gtadtude should go out to Those who have devoted 
their lives to showing us which way lu43pin«ss lies and 
how to avoid the misery of ignorant wrongdoing. Yet 
Buddhism seeks no earthly paradise as a g^ A 
community which observes the precepts will obviously 
be one In which peaceful Irving, courtesy in daily life, 
security of person and goods, sincerity and self-control 
will obtain in hzgt measure. The peace of mind which 
will result is the nearest we come to happiness in this 
world, and is ifi Inestimable advantage, yet it is to be 
considered more as a valuable aid to the spiritual life than 
as an end in itself. For we must ever remember the fact 
of unpermanence, and look on life as pligtims look on 
the counoy thiough which they pass; the more beatitiftil 
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the better, but the piJgnm never forsakes his quest to 
turn aside and live in it. 

The broad ouiEflCS of right occupation £oi the house¬ 
holder or man living in the world will be fairly clear 
already, foUowif^ as they do the five precepts of moral 
training. It is, in any case, for each man to work out 
his own code, and satisfy himself chat his occupation is 
right. If his will is beliid the matter, he is certain to 
adiieve it in time. But if his will is not set in tint 
direction, he wUl never achieve it in spite gf all the 
teachers the world has ever had. We sec to-day a world 
in which the teaching certainly exists but the will is 
lacking to give it effect, 

What is there missing to prevent knowledge being 
turned to good account ? Why do so many men realise 
there ;/ the good life, respect those who have Uved it, 
and yet make so slight a beginning themselves? The 
answer is, first, that our highest knowledge is but a slight 
lessening of the darkness of our ignorance, which is 
universal and profound. Those who doubt the Buddha’s 
estimate of cl^ ignorance may study for corroboration 
the analogy used by Plato in the Symposium. Men ate 
there described as slaves chained in a cave so that they 
can only see the interior walls. A light from b^uad 
them casts shadows thereon, and from time to time 
people pass the entrance bearing vases or other objects 
$0 that the slaves can see their shadows. Arguing 
amongst themselves tiicy decide that this is all of realicy, 
and they make up systems of thought about these 
“realities.” This was Plato’s picture of the abysm of 
human ignorance. Hc goes on to say that occasionally one 
of the slaves broke free and found the sources of the light 
and the objects chatcaused the shadows. But when he told 
the others about it, they mocked him and drove him away. 
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So ve uke out shadows for realities, and when we 
hear of a life beyond them we do not understand how 
to reach it oursdyes or what its living implies, "niis 
lack of 2 dearly defined way to freedom is our second 
barrier, and tUs die Path to Self-EoUghtenmenc is 
designed to surmount. A change in the practical details 
of our lives with this purpose in mind can, by chaining 
us as knowers, help to enlarge the scope of what we know. 
Motive is most importaot and is an underlying influence 
in the working of Karma. Thus general rules can be 
laid down for sight occupation but we leaxn to apply 
them more intelligently as we understand that we ate 
using them for a still higher purpose. 

As Francis Thompson said : 

“Ail man^s Babylons strive but to impart 
The grandeur of his Babybnian heart.” 

Just a$ all levels ezist within a man potentially, so the 
societies he creates express those Weis of existence 
outwardly, According to his inner life, he will gravitate 
to the place that is natural for him. The rules of Rig ht 
Occupation are for those who would live the spiritual 
life. These rules in practice will lead to the expression 
of that compassion which is the essence of “httrt> 
wisdom.” They are but signposts for the Way, and ate 
to be accepted or rejected after foil consideration- They 
are not imposed in any sense, but a man may not call 
himself a Buddhist unless he does accept them, nor can 
he txpea the fruits of the Path unless he follows it. 

The ideal society would be based on the fundamental 
spiritual purpose of man*s life and seek to foster it Our 
modem western societies express the aggressive sepata* 
civeness of the logical mind. The aspirant seelu to 
withdraw himself from this level as far as poaaible and 
rise about it to the level of a unifying outlook. So he 
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would not choose such an occupation as a butcher or 
czader In alcohol. He would not take part in business 
which consists in unfair trading, and as most forma of 
competition involve this to some degree his path would 
not be easy. He would avoid influencing others hy 
advetcislag in any of it? forms for his object i? to help 
all men to think for themselves. No book, cot play, 
nor picture which exploits sex would have bis suppoft. 
Hence he would be to some extern in conflict with society. 
Society as we know it is a ctystalHsation of th^ average, 
so it is inevitable that the man who is striving beyond 
the average will experience this conflict. But since he is 
attempting to pass from aggressive exploitation of other 
beings to a more unselfish way of life, the conflict is not 
of bis making, and will be ovetcome in due course when 
he finds his tight place. Our society is not all of Heality. 
In Reality the spiritual man has his place, and an import* 
rant one, and as long as he is onc-pointed and does not 
waver from his purpose, sooner or later this fact muse 
influence his environmenc. His work is valuable even 
if success is not obvious, but success lies in maintaining 
the attitude of equanimity and goodwill. As his 
scale of values alters, he will be less tied to ordinary 
standard? and wUI be able to judge success difletently. 
He will come to sec people difletenrly too, and may find 
among the humble and unnoticed far more tellable 
friends those who make a great stir in the world. 

The culmination of Right Occupation is in the life of 
the monk, whose place in the society of men is a matter 
for urgent consideration in the West co-day. The monk 
stands flxsc as a symbol of that life beyond to which all 
worldly life should tend- Secondly, he ahould be 
possessed of certain qualities of mind which alone entitle 
him to this position. Detachment, tranquillity and 
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compassion should be his, so chat he pours out into the 
mind-world a stream of purifyir^ thought, helping others 
to pierce through their illusions to see the truth. He is 
thus a teacher of the Way, whether he uses words, and 
whether he is known as a teacher, or not, He is the 
link between the seeker and Nirvana, representing the 
one who has pledged himself iinally and irrevocably to 
life quest. 

Recognising the value of the monk’s life, many 
societies jn all ages have given him a recognised place 
together with the special protection that he needs. They 
were, it is almost needless to say, ages in which life was 
based on a fundamentally spiritual philosophy. When 
the members of such a brotherhood are living the spiritual 
life they are bound to receive recognition and respect. 
When they taught truth and visited the sick and lived 
simple lives, the value of their inner IHe was known by 
its &uit5. Only when such an order seeks worldly 
power or possessions, and thus the iruier life degenerates, 
do its members bring about their own downfall. 

In Burma, even now, the man who enters the homeless 
life is known as “the great glory,** and it is considered 
an honour for a member of an ^dian hunily to give up 
the world for the life of the spirit, Out Western 
civilisation is perhaps unique in the world's history in 
providing no place for such men, and yet the need is 
these. Men are sdll aspicing to a spictual life, and to 
a “beyond” that shall lead them out of the life of the 
world. The lack of a place for the follower of the Path 
is as detnmentai to a society as it is an increase of hardship 
for the aspirant himself. 

There may, however, be some advantage in the 
clearing away of old forms that has taken place. The 
life of the spirit has to prove its value by creatii^ anew, 
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and in $o doing is tested and purified umil the clear 
essence alone remains. To have been through >uch a 
struggle in such an age means to have found an added 
inner strength and poise. 

Yet it is to be hoped that a place will be found for 
the homeless ones who are seeking a higher level of uuth, 
not £r$t and only a physical habitation but a place 
respect and recognition in men's minds- This task is for 
those who follow the Path to-day; it is their privilege 
and opportunity to prove, by die teaching and'by their 
lives, the truth which diey serve, so that spiritual meaning 
may return to life. Then the place of the homeless one 
will be understood and accorded to him. 

The most widespread criticism that has been levelled 
against the monk or mystic is that he is an escapist, 
fledng from the hard realides or the ugliness of life and 
seeking shelter in seclusion to cultivate the deligljts of 
mediutive ecstasy. There is truth in this. In the 
Lankavetara Suita a warning is given against “succumb* 
ing to the bliss of the Samadhis,'* and attachment at this 
high level is a great, perhaps even greater, mistake than 
at any other. All things have theit place ; all experiences 
con be used. But to seek any, even the loftiest eipexience 
as an end in itself, is ^ure, even diough temporary. 
Some natural concemplacivcs have justified the charge ^ 
escapism. As with so many other mistakes, the remedy 
is balance. The contemplative life should inspire and 
guide the aedve life, whilst the active life should be the 
testing-ground and corrective of the dangers of indulgence 
in the bliss of concempladon. When this balance is 
sought, the resulting life of action will be an expression 
of the inner life, and so will be of great value to others. 
Such a man is entering into a deeper relationship with 
reality, and since “ordinary life is very Tao” (that is, is 
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an expression of Reality itself) he is entering more de^ly 
into the life of his fellov men, into the life of the com¬ 
munity. The greater the consciousness, the greater, not 
the less, will be its response. Though he may wididraw 
from petty and jupeifidal activities, at higher levels he 
gives far mote than other men can do. It is at times of 
great snifemg, when crises come or problems seem 
insuperable, tlwt we turn to such men, and contrasted 
with their guidance, their inner peace, their conviction 
of realities, all other men we know are but the blind 
leading the blind. 

The spiritual seekers of the West must work out their 
own salvation. The problem will not be satisfactorily 
solved by going to an eastern country to find sanctuary. 
If the inner life be strong enough it will in time produce 
its effect, and crystallise out in the fotmation of groups 
livir^ together for the sake of practising the homeless 
life and following the Path more intently, We stand 
where we do by the working of Kamma and must build 
on what fovmdation we have. If is fully in accord with 
the spirit of all Buddhist tcacliing “to work out our own 
salvation with diligence.’' 

6 . Right Ent3I:Avour 

•'Within yourself deliverance must be sought, 

Each mao his prison makes." 

{Thf Li^t 6 f Asia.) 

Tliis stage is the beginning of the mind-control section 
of the Path. Attention to the details of outer life must 
in due course give way to realisation chat mind is pre¬ 
eminent, for the mind which knows and the things it 
perceives cannot in practice be separated. In fe«, we 
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must come :o uiiderscand that our very world is mind- 
created. At the beginning of the DhammapaJa we read : 
‘‘All we arc is ilie result of what wc hive thought, it is 
founded on our thoughts and made up of out thoughts.'' 

Even an elementary icnowIe4dge of psychology will 
quaint us with the fact that aU wc know of any 
external" object is a bundle of impressions in our owi 
mind from which wc proceed to construct and then 
objectify an image. The table wc sec before us is, when 
analysed, a construction which we make up out of the 
various components of shape, size, colour, and texture, 
to which may be added the sense impressions of touch, 
Thought is the only thing which the mind can perceive. 
In Buddhist teaching the one Reality is also known as 
Universal Mind. Our human mind is but a partial, 
feeble rcfiection of its nature, bur even so, that reflection 
is strong enough to create a world of its own which it 
takes to be real—for a rime, But when it tries to grasp 
the things of this self-created world, they prove to be 
illusions. The apparent reality in them is not inherent, 
but is conferred by the mind itself. It is as though the 
ditected attention of out minds brings to life those ideas 
on which ic is focussed, just as the beam of light in the 
projector brings m life the figures in the film strip, 
Immersed in such an illusory world, men are rarely 
conscious even of their own ignorance. But when they 
begin to study these questions deeply, they realise that 
the disctiminating mind is inadequate. Another faculty 
must be-called into sendee, for how can a discriminating 
mind stand back to consider itself? The following 
quotation is from Sdf RtaliMthn of Noble Wisdom by 
Dwight Goddard, based on, and in large part a trans- 
iadon of^ the Lankavatara Sutra. 

“Transcendental Intelligence rises when the Intel* 
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lectuil mind leaches its limit if d^gs ate to be 
realised in tbeir true and essence nature, its processes 
of mentacioQ, which are based on particnlaused ideas 
and discriminations of juc^ment, must be transcended 
by an appeal to some higher faculty of cognition, if 
ebere be such a higher feculty. There is such a faculty 
, in the inCuitirc-mind, which, as we have seen, is the link 
between the intellectual mind and Universal Mind. 
While it is not an individualised organ like the 
intelie^ai mind, it has that which is much better, 
direct dependence on Unrversai Mind, While intuition 
does not gi^ information that can be analysed and 
discriminated, it gives chat which is far superior—seJf 
realisation through identification.’’ 

As this Path is trodden, inner charges of attitude and 
understanding will take place, and instead of seeing 
oneself moving as a separated entity through a space filled 
widi a collection of other objects, animate and inanimate, 
the world will be realised, as Sir James Jeans has expressed 
if, ‘ ‘much more like a great thought than a great machine.” 

It is possible to train the mind in any direcdon what¬ 
soever. This is the great f^c m which lies the promise 
of ouf salvation- When, as the Buddha said, we have 
learned how the knots our bondage have been tied, 
we may, by reversii^ the process, unde them and step 
free. To return to our mind-world, a change in die 
nature of the knowex will obviously mean a change in 
the nature of the world which he perceives. As Blake 
said: “A fool sees not the same tree which the wise 
man sees.” 

Right Endeavour, then, is the endeavour to seek 
freedom from an illusory world-process by rightly 
directed iTUnd<ontrol, having first realised the extent to 
which this is sdf-created. In the Buddhist system of 
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mind training all meatal 8tat« may be classified in two 
gtoups i freedom or bondage-tending cespecBrely, and 
all practice is aimed at font objectives ; one, to remove 
bondage-tendu^ states of mind which already erist; two, 
CO prevent the arising of further bondage-tending states 
of mind; three, to strengthen the freedom-tending states 
of mind which already exist; and four, to encourage the 
growth of freedom* tending states of mind. Thus, every 
action, thought or word during the day may add its 
quota CO the achievement of our liberation. As Jias been 
stressed already, bondage means the creating or strength¬ 
ening of the illusion of a separated self, and freedom is 
freedom from this self and ill its tendencies. 

When dealing with specific thoughts, we shall find 
that opposition and attention only tend to make them 
grow sttonger. The atmosphere in which they wither 
away is one of simple neglect. Success is ^ more 
likely to be achieved by turning away to something else 
chan by angrily struggling with the undesited thought- 
For, as has already been pointed out, the mind’s attention 
itself confers a new lease of life on the thought to which 
it rums. 

The mind Is powerful and has the force of desire 
behind it. Careful sclf-discipUne is necessary to acquire 
control^ but obviously as long as out minds are not u^er 
control we are at the metcy of the endless fbtees of 
thought and desire which surround us. Perfect self- 
control at every moment of the day is not to be expected 
at once, but a daily period of quiet thought is possible 
to everybody when the mind can be calmed and events 
looked at In this mood of equanimity. At such dmes, 
the happenings of the day ate seen in proper perspective 
and can be judged accordingly. 

Since wc live lives of action, this is our main field of 
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eadoavouf, and a very valuable one it is. “No man is 
free at the moment of action.” At such moments we 
iind it is our past thoughts which matter. The^ seem 
to take control and action follows spontaneously. 
Therefore, reflection on the causes of action and mistalces 
can first of all reveal the sequence of wrong thought 
which led to them, and can provide an opportunity to 
initiate new thought-trends for modifying our actions in 
the future. As we learn our own tendencies and discover 
their roots, we realise that thought and action are but 
two sides of the coin, and since thought is at the causative 
level, it is there that any change of permanent value must 
be made. 

To give a practical example, supposing we have acted 
through jealousy of some other person’s position, 
motivated by a feelii^ that we have had a much worse 
deal then be. Such a thought should be cahnly scrutinised 
when it arises and then reviewed in the light of, one, 
our belief in a law-governed universe, in which each man 
is the dispenser of his own destiny; two, our dawning 
realisation that outer circumstances mauet hx less than 
the inner world of mind; and three, the freedom and 
bondage-tending classifleation aforesaid. Such a wrong 
thought-tendency will never be changed by truttr circum¬ 
stances. The wealthiest despots have often been the 
most jealous and suspicious of men. Nor does lack of 
jx>sses 8 ions guarantee against possessiveness. As MUton 
said, “Though we take from a miser all that he hath, he 
hath yet one jewel left, his miserliness.” The fault is in 
the mind, and the mind is ours to control. By such 
control we may gain freedom which is so much more 
than any possession, even the whole world. If we can 
80 change our attitude and realise that tv> man may be 
counted rich except by what he //, and that jealousy and 
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like emotions but cramp the tnind's growth, we shall 
long to be free from such evils at all costs. Jealousy will 
not only not bung us what we desire, but it will injure 
us into the bargain, and in a wUc view it is seen as utterly 
worthless. It is such a careful evaluation of thought 
tendencies that can gradually eliminate the undesirable in 
the most efective way. 

To strengthen and help our mind's progress it j$*ft 
good plan to act as if the undesirable thought were no 
longer present. This seems in theory to divide c^e mind, 
but it introduces the use of will and can be proved to 
be a workable method. Probably the hardest thing to 
do is to react peaceably to a man who attacks you in 
word or deed. It is not so much the physical danger 
as the inherent egotism that feels utterly humiliated if it 
gives way in such circumstances. But a/rfont can give 
way when he is treated with courtesy and respect. 
Difficult circumstances arc the really valuable ones. 
Moreover, to go through them is to realise how strong 
is the‘T” and to value them as opporwnitics fox coming 
to grips with this, oux real foe. Anger grows tenfold 
if met with anger, but if met calmly it often ends quickly 
in a sense of shame which is sixongex by contrast. It is 
the most illogical of all passions. At the moment 
incense anger a man is no loiter really human; he has 
loccomc a destructive animal. (Even anger at the 
injustice done to others is not a state of mind which 
conduces to a right solution.) But in dealing with 
oneself, thb mood of anger cannot outlast a calm analysis. 
Obviously, the two attitudes are antithetical, and at liist 
the anger, if already a habit, is likely to brush all alse 
aside. But with practice, all things can be achieved, and 
wc can look at ourselves and say, “Who is It chat is 
annoyed? What is the cause of this angers’ and so 
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on. Anger soon subsides and often is fotgotten in the 
interest of discovering the cause. Afterwards, conscious 
of having avoided the probably foolish action that would 
have followed if anget had tahen its course, we are glad 
that we observed such self'eoniro]. In addition, chete 
nearly always appear other fretors which we had ignored 
at ^ dme. 

-All such difficult circumstances reveal more to us of 
ourselves than anything else can do. Moreover, to act 
towards, other troublesome, suspicious, antagonistic 
people with goodwill is perhaps to help them to heal 
themselves of the menial ill-health of -vidijch these 
attitudes are the symptoms. All men have suffered wrong 
treatment tbemislvcfi, and all bear the scars. Many 
people have had their childhood marred and their 
characters warped. Wc arc stiivii^ for health of mind 
ourselves from a similarly irc^eifecC past. Health of 
mind will spread to others as readily as wtoeg thought. 
In the degree to which wc achieve it we may pass it on- 
In any case, the Path can never be trodden to the goal 
until all such wrong attitudes of mind have been super¬ 
seded; therefore, however often we fail, let us freely 
admit the frilure and go on striving. 

Another method is to follow up the train of cause and 
effect which is likely to follow action or speech, remember¬ 
ing also the more enduring effects on character. Thackeray 
once summed up the creative effect of thought in the 
following words: “Sow a thought and reap an action; 
sow an action and reap a habit; sow a habit and reap 
character ? sow character and reap destiny.” When the 
action or thought has been reduced to its elements in the 
crucible of reasoning, there should be apparent the motive 
that is its essence, and by that we can judge its relative 
good or evil. When we know that in certain thoughts 
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Of acuoQs li« the seed o£ future pain and erroc, they will 
be hastily dropped, as vc should reject food which wc 
knew to be poisoned. 

As was stressed at the beginning of the chapter, the 
discTuninating mind itself will ultimately be superseded 
by a higher foculty of cognition, and all these piactlees 
are preDminary steps to remove those activities which 
keep undesired thought processes in being. It has been 
summed up with deHghcful symbolism in the following 
pacagraph from the Lankavatara Sutra. “The discrimina¬ 
ting-mind is a dancer and a magician with the objeedre 
world as his stage, TnTuirive-mind is the wise jester who 
travels with the m^lcian and cefiects upon his emptiMSS 
and transiency. Universal hfind keeps the record and 
knows what must be, and what may be. It is because 
of the aaivities of the discriminating-mind that error 
rises, and an objective world evolves and the notion of 
an ego-soul beromes established- If, and when, the 
discriminating-mind can be got rid of, the whole 
mind-system will cease to famftioc and Universal Mind 
will alone remain. Getting rid of the discriminating- 
mind removes the cause of all error/' 

7- Right Mindfulness 

“Though a man conquer in battle a thousand warriors ; 
he who conquers himself is the greatest warrior." 

{Dbammapada.) 

“Thew is but one way, Almsmen, to purify creatures, 
to pass beyond sorrow and lamentation, to shed ills of 
body and mind, to find the tight way, and to realise 
Nirvana : it is by the fourfold setting-up of mindfulness.** 

(The Sermon on Mindfulness or Sati*Patchana-Sutta.) 

In Mahayana Buddhist philosophy, one o£ the names 
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of the One Reality ii Universal Mind- 2 t has previously 
been esplained that every being is in telatioosli^ with 
Reality and his consciousness is but Its reflection. To 
use an analogy, let us imagine the white cadiance of 
Universal Mind as the centre of oat being. At some 
distance from the centre and with a diminished radiance 
is our mortal-mind, as though this were the luminous 
sur&ce of a lamp. It has five facets corresponding with 
the five chaoneJs of seasc-impressions, and the activities 
of the petv>naht7 ate entirely bound up with the activities 
of dicse sense-ntinds, as they are called. As it has been 
expressed, the personality is nothing but the accumulated 
Kammic defilements on the face of Universal Mind. 

Right Mindfulness embodies the methods for becoming 
aware of this state of tilings and thereby transferring our 
attention, and so out consciousness, from the surface, 
which is the personality as wc know it, to the cencte which 
is Universal Mind itself. This involves the cessation of 
discrimination but not the cessation of the perceiving 
faculties of the mofCal*mind- This confers the ability to 
see things as they arc, under the aspect of Eternity, 
without the disrorrii^ bias usually added by self-interest. 
It is not events in themselves which enslave us, but 
thoughts of good and bad, of gain and loss, of somethu^ 
added ro or taken away from a personal debit and credit 
account- We come to see the emptiness of all Dharmas 
^cnomcna) and so no longer cling to people or things. 

The practice of Right Mindfulness, sometimes referred 
to as Right Recollectedncss, is one of tlie most important 
sections of the Buddhist formulation of the Path. It was 
stated by the Buddha that if a man could practise this 
attitude consistently for seven days, he would by chat 
alone attain Bnlighrenment. It commences wich a 
careful scrutiny of the physical body, in an attempt to 
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achieve a pure objective contcmplatioa of it without any 
interference by the memories, wferencea, deductions or 
habits which normally stand in the way, and to hold the 
picrate so attained as steadily as possible in the irund’s 
eye whenever the fact of body is under consideratioo. 
When so considered, we see a form composed of solid 
and liquid matter in which aii and other gases arc mingled 
and heat is liberated to do work and protect. In ocher 
words, here is a form composed of the four elements. 
There is no more and no leas justificadon for, referring 
to this as “my” body than for referring to “my” garden. 
In both cases wc may have put in a cerrain amount of 
work and consider that the results are due to our efforts. 
In both <ascs, however, we are using materiaJs and 
forces that arc nor our own, and can only use then: 
according to the laws which are inherent in their own 
nature. 

We then pass on to a consideration of the more 
important functions of the body. Taking, for instance, 
the process of br^thing, we observe that a certain set 
of muscles actuates the lungs. These are connected via 
throat and nose with the outside air and so ait may be 
drawn into or expelled from the body. Behind this 
mechanism lies the succession of mental impulses whidi 
keeps it in operation. Two important conclusions may 
be drawn from looking at the body in this way. First 
of all, there is no more reason for saying ‘1 go” or “1 
breathe” dian there would be for a motor car to say “I 
go” when it moves as the result of its engines being set 
in motion by the driver. Secondly, if anything may be 
said to move at all, it is the mind itself. 

A technique of thought' has been evolved for teaching 
oneself this particular attitude, in which the term “1” is 
omitted altogether, and one forms instead the thought, 
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'‘Th€rc'is movemeot,” 01 “There is breathing,” Most 
important of all, this can be applied to mental processes, 
pare and simple. Thus one can say when scrutinising 
' the mind*s activities, “A thought of future enjoyment is 
arising, or is establkhed, or is departing,” and $0 with 
all types of thought that may pass over the mind like 
clouds over the sky. A comparable csercise was taught 
in many monastic orders, in which the aspirant tefened 
to himself in his thinking as “this person” oi even “this 
sinner.” ^ 

All this is aimed at getting away from ego-centred 
thinking. It should not be assumed that success in this 
practice necessarily means the loss of self-identity in the 
sense of annihilation. To bear this out, let u$ consider 
two fairly general facts of experience. Our everyday 
speech is often very revealing in its relationship to inner 
experience. When referring to some moment of more 
than usual beauty or intensity, we often use such an 
expression as “I was lost in ^ wonder of the scene” 
or ‘T was lost in the beauty of the music,” H we make 
this statement in the form “the I was lost” we may 
understand it better in relation to our foregoing remarks, 
bur no-one would surest that at such moments theie is 
any real loss at all. Indeed, they are often our most 
treasured memories. At the other end of the scale are 
many common forms of insanity, whose raiserj' and 
delusion consist in the sufferer constantly dwelling in a 
narrow circle of drought centering around himself 
Persecudoi^-mania is perhaps the commonest of d^eae 
wherein all other people are looked on as injurirvg or 
plotting againsr the subject. The cure, and the only 
cure, is to avraken ia the suffereris mind some new 
interest which will liberate him from this agonising 
fixation, 
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Ic was, howcTCf, one of Ffeud’? moat shattering 
discovertes thAt the elements of insanity are in all of us, 
but are kept in reserve by a sense of balance and the > 
restrictive iniluence of habitual modes of conduct. In 
those we call mad; some particular clement of the mind 
has taken control and is dominating at the e2q>eose of 
the rest. As soon as there is any real spiritual growth, 
much greater forces begin to work through the person^ 
ality, and the mind must undergo greater stresses. 
Growth necessitates a condnoal balance of forces wliicli 
arc as continually being thrown out of equilibrium. Even 
for his own sake, the spiritual aspirant would do well 
to concentrate on this valuable exercise of Right Mind¬ 
fulness as one of the iincst safeguards against many of 
the dangers that ate likely to come his way. It has been 
said that the last and greatest of the fetters is pride. 
But piidc can only grow aa long as there exists a belief 
in a self of whom one can be proud. If a completely 
Lmpcrsonal attitude can be achieved, or even if one can 
recognise the activities of the ego for what they arc, 
dangers of unbalance may be dealt with and eradicated 
at their inception. When mistakes are made, as they will 
be, they are admitted, the results arc weighed and the 
lesson is learned. 

Right Mindfulness may be practised, and practised 
contbuoosiy, in respect of body, feelings, mind and 
mind-objects. It cannot be practised coo assiduoualy, 
for it is one of the few qualities that is not spoiled by 
its own excess. It can be carried into every activity of 
daily life. Thus a man going to the station every 
morning may practise mindfulness on walkit^, following 
in thought the movement of muscles and Hmba. A 
woman may practise mindfulness on her household 
dudes. People who are sub)e« to moods, as we all ace 
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at times, wi)! find the practise of mindfulness on feeling 
of great assistance in giving self^waceneas, and diereb^ 
. the detachment to deal with them and to avoid being 
led into uncontrolled action or speech. As concen- 
ftation develops, thoughts may be observed entetit^ the 
mind, growing in intensity, fading and disappearing. 
Mjnd-statcs may be known so that one is no longer 
immersed in them. This power of the detached observer 
is very great. After all the struggles to get rid of some 
wrong thought or wrong desire have proved fudle, 
precisely because they are struggles, the technique of 
itnpartiaJ scrutiny, like a wise and benevolent judge, 
without error and without blame, will often be found to 
give the longed-for release from the annoying foolt. 

Above all, the practise of mindfulness on breathing is 
very valuable. The Buddha himself said of it: “If 
cultivated and developed, mindfulness by breathing is 
very fruitful and profitable ; it perfects the four bases of 
mindfulness, which, being perfected, perfect the seven 
factors of enlightenment, which, being perfected, perfect 
in turn Deliverance by comprehension.” (Anspani- 
Sati-Sutta. MuJjhime-Nikaja. 8i.) 

The Seven Factors of Enlightenment, which grow one 
from the other as this quality of mindfulness is established 
and perfected, are: 

(i) Mindfulness itself. 

(а) The Power of Analysis. 

(>) Indomitable zeal for treading this path. 

(4) Satisfaction (contentment). 

(5) Tranquillity of body and heart 

(б) Concentration of mind. 

(7) Poised equanimity. 

emphasises what we have said before about the 
training rtf the whole character which alone can awaken 
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the insight into things as they are. This vision is 
sometimes described as the ''emptiness of all dhatmas 
(phenomena)*' in the sense chat all things, people and 
events are moving processes, not static and hxed. This 
vision is not of a blwk emptiness, although it may appear 
so intellectually- In the Laokavataia Sutra the state of 
mind of the enlightened man is described as “a love-fillpd 
imagclessness.** How this highest spiritual love may 
come to be allied with a vision of the non-iealicy of 
people and things is a mystery—yet a mystery to be 
expected. As Dr. E. Con2e has well expressed it: 
“These doubts cannot be stilled by argument, but only 
experience can lay them to test. It is foolish to expect 
too much advance information about spiritual states 
which one can perceive only from a distance, and to 
thick too much about what is above one's head. If, 
however, such advance information is given, then one 
must bear in mind that paradox and contradiction art 
inseparable from all statements that can be made about 
selfless behaviour and the state of sclf^cxtinction . . . 
These paradoxes cannot possibly be translated into the 
ordinary logic of common sense, because common sense 
is based on sclf-cenited experiences which arc ' here 
transcended. No service is done to the mysteries of the 
spiritual world by trying to flatten them out into the 
appearance of commonplace events.** (Prom an article 
“Selfless Love,** In The MiMe August, 1954 ) 

8 . RtOHT MEDtPATrON 

“Then, Lord, is it for the sake of realising the practice 
of meditation that the Brethren live the holy life under 
the Exalted One ?" 

“No, indeed, Mahali. It is not for the sake of this the 
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Ktcthrcn live the holy life under my guidance. There 
are ocher higher and more excellent things, Mahali, foi 
ihe realisation of which the Brethren live the holy life 
under my guidance/' 

Although Right Meditation is the final step of the. 
Npble Highitbld Path, and is of inestimable value in the 
spiritual life, it is still vise to remember that even this 
stage is but pan of the Path wo are scekii^ to tread, and 
the goal fhcccfore lies beyond. In the passage from the 
Digha-Nikaya, the opening of which is quoted above, 
the Buddha goes on to point out, as he always did, that 
his teaching was designed to enable man to achieve 
liberation from the evil of this life and for no oAcr 
purpose. The I^nkavataia Sutra likewise warns against 
the darters of becoming attached to the bliss of meditation 
which may be but a sublime form of selfishness- How¬ 
ever, all great spiritual men of whom we have knowledge 
have used some form of meditation practice, and the 
secret of Right Medication must obviously lie in our 
attitude towards it rather than in the practice itself. 
Though at so lofty a level, it is a technique not for 
juicing special powers, but for refreshing and deepen¬ 
ing the source of our spirirual life, to enable us to live 
lives of Right Action to the foil. 

The esperience of medication may be compared with 
that of music. All the external conditions may be 
fulRlled but ultimately both are profound experiences 
caking place within the mind, and the inner co-operation 
and response is essential. The finest orchestra in the 
world may play one of the greatest symphonies, but if 
a man be exhausted, or greatly worried or ill it may mean 
notiiing more to him than an irritating cacophony jarring 
on his overstrained nerves. Even with reasonably good 
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conditions, the magic will not always happen but seems 
to obey some unknown laws of its own. The pr^ara* 
tions for meditation are fairly simple, but no guarantee 
can be given that the final res^t vrill be attainable quickly 
or easily. On the other hand, sometimes in the midst 
of troubles and great stress of mind the light may Hash 
through to give Kelp where it is sorely needed. 
Undoubtedly, regular practice will create and sttengthon 
a channel to the “inner place” and make access easier. 

Although hard and fast rules ace dangetops, it is 
certain that health of mind and body is to a large degree 
essential before meditation can be practised. As regards 
the body, an easy, comfortable posture is advisable, and 
regular and gentle breathing. AU conditions which 
tranquilise and purify the emotions are helpful, whether 
these be natural surroundings and beautiful scenery or 
devotion to some spiritual teacher or the lofty thought 
which accompanies great art or music. The mun 
in using the mind are control and calm, and therefore a 
pteliimDary training in concentration must precede 
meditation proper. When practising concentratbn, it is 
a good plan to take a verse or phrase either at sec times 
or whenever possibie during die day, in order co serve 
as a landmark to keep the mind from wandering, and if 
this verse be from some scripture, the mind will be 
helped by its meaning. At this point concentration 
begins to merge into the spiritual activity of meditation. 
When all these conditions are fulHUed, one can but wait. 
A preliminary period of active effort is followed by the 
receptive and passive condition of meditation proper. 
Then will come the experience of wailing as though in 
the darkness, with the sure knowledge that dawn is 
about to break, and the light that one has awaited so 
long is perceived. It is well co remember at all times 
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that nudit&tiOD i$ a quite OBtutal activity, aa enhancemeAt 
of cnui's spictual natuxe, indeed, but only in the direction 
of a quicker growth and not an abnormal one. 

A room or a comer of a room should be $et aside and 
used regularly at the same time or times each day. The 
early monuog is a good time to seek the spiritual silence 
that will tlxen remain as a background to the day*$ 
activities. With this background, and more especially 
when there comes the feeling of certainty in respect of 
one’s daily return to it, the things of the day will no 
loi^et overwhelm and immerse one. In the peace of 
the evening the mind can be cleansed of these accumu* 
lations of worldly thought and feeling by a return to the 
silence. 

A shrine, flowers or a picture may be kept in the 
chosen spot. An atmosphere of serenity and beauty is 
desired. This will come to be both in the mind and in 
the room Itself, so that a return to the room will be a 
return to peace. 

The body should be seated with spine erect and 
unsupported, legs crossed at the ankles, and right hand 
plac^ in left palm in the lap. The eyes may be dosed 
or partly open, or, if an object be used, the cya should 
gaze at it slightly off fecus. Some people put so much 
eflbrt into their concentration that they begin to con* 
centrate physically, that is, they knot up their facial 
musdes. This is wrongly applied eflbrt and muse be 
relaxed. 

When the body is erect and comfortable, steady, 
rhythmic breathing should be commenced. Breathe in 
to a count of seven, taking your time from your own 
pulse rate and Ailing the lungs. Again, no strain should 
be imposed and the breathing should be allowed to 
adjust itself gradually to a comfortable, calm rate. 
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While doij^ this, let the miod become absorbed in 
contemplaciofl of the act of breathing until you ate aware 
of nothing else. Begin, as in the practice of mmdfolness. 
by following the process in thought, from lips to lungs. 
Gradually, as concentration is perfected, the mind will 
move with the breatlj and both will become steadier, 
gentler and cal me r. The great thing is to ignore 
intruding thoughts until they cease to appear. These 
thoughts are like naughty little children who will do 
anything to get attention, but if you ignore them they 
will go away. 


When this much control of body and mind has been 
established, the specific ptactice of the Four Jhanas may 
be begun. A Jhana is a state of meditation with its 
attendant effects on the mind and feelings- The First 
Jhana begins £rora concentration, and progress is due to 
a gradual perfection of each stage, which automatically, 
when it reaches a certain intensity, produces the nest 
sage. 


Here, in the Buddha’s own words, is liis description 
of his own progress in the Jhanas: 

“Strenuous efibrt won for me perseveance diat never 
flagged i there arose in me mindfulness that knew no 
distraction, perfect tanquillity of body, steadfestness of 
mind that never wavered. Divested of pleasures of 
sense, divested of wrong sates of consciousness, I 
entered on, and abede in, the First Jhana with all its zest 
and satisfaction, a state bred of Inward aloofness but not 
divorced ftom observation and reflection. As I rose 
above reasoning and reflection, I entered on, and abode 
in, the Second Jhana, with all its zest and satisfaction, 
a state bred of rapt concentration, above all observation 
and reflection, a state whereby the heart is focussed and 
tranquillity reigns within. By shedding the emotion of 
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aest, I entered on and abode in, the Third Jhana, with 
its poised cquanijoicy, mindiul and se1£-po$se$sed, 
feeling in my frainc the satisfaction of which the Noble 
say that poise and mindfulness bring abiding satisfaction. 
By putting from me both satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
and by shedding the joys and sorrows I used to feel, I 
entered on and abode in, the Fourth Jhana, the state 
that, knowing neither satisfaction nor dissatisfaction, t$ 
die consummate purity of poised equanimity and 
mindfulntss.” {M^bima Nik^. i. ai/aa.) 

The qualities of the four stages may, from this, be 
analysed as follows: 
iST Juana, 

The body is tranquil, the mind is concentrated. 
Reasoning (discursive thought) about some subject 
may soil go on. 

There is a sense of freedom from desires, from mental 
worries and agitation. This comes with a sense of 
relief. The ego^nature is temporarily transcended and 
one feels as when an aching tooth stops or a splitting 
headache is cured. It is, too, proof of the nature of 
the final freedom, 
iND Jhana. 

Concentration becomes intense, without strain or 
effort, but, on the contrary, with a sense of llghmess. 
Great joy and peace are experienced. Discursive 
thought ceases. 

5RD Jh-wa. 

The joy becomes tranquil. No longer is any emotion 
felt, but great uanqidllicy. Hus experience is and 
there is left but little sense of a personal self who is 
experiencing it. The duality of knower and known— 
the great problem of the dividing intellect—is almost 
superseded. 
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4rH JHANA. 

This is the uniiive experience, when diere is neither 
knower nor known but, as it beautifully 8a)'s above, 
“the consummate putity of poised equanimity and 
mindfulness.” 

In aJI our studies so far we have discovered certain 
ciidcal and valuable aspects of life in what we have called 
relationship, Here we have the question of the rciatiOh- 
ship between this daily meditation of ten or fifteen 
minutes and the framework of our daily lives/* Gerald 
Heard has pointed out that one may assess the level of 
a man’s life by the criterion of the purpose for which it 
is really organised. It should never be forgotten that 
the mind w« bring to the practice of meditation is the 
saroe mind that has been taking part in all the other 
activiws of out day. Indeed, we may be ruefully 
conscious of it at the time, for as soon as we tty to calm 
our minds, all kinds of interests and impulses which were 
temporarily in the background come to the surface. 
During the day, a succession of interests dominate the 
scene one by one, and we are so used to this outward- 
looking tendency that at first we find a change-over to 
a state of inner attention extremely difficult- There is, 
however, in each of us an inner life always in being, and 
it is quite possible that some people, indeed many, suffer 
nowadays from an over-accentuation of the outer life and 
the unbalance which results, 

The Ihrea of all great spiritual men have been lived in 
terms of great simplicity, this being at once the expression 
of their inner nature and the greatest pie-requislce for 
mental balance. So daily life may be organist to help 
greatly out meditation practice. A film or play may be 
comparatively innocuous in itself, but if too disturbing 
CO the mind or emotions, it may be necessary to give up 
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» this form of ectcftaimrient in the iaterescs of the higher 
purpose. As the mind gathers strength and momentum 
it is less likely to require these tempofary stimukots, for 
' it becomes something like the gyroscope and resists any 
, force which tries to shift the plane of its orbit. So 
mind-training will of itself bring about a re-ordering of 
life, and many disturbing factors will be automatically 
rejected, The greatest happiness we can know in this 
< life comes from a calm and peaceful mind, and the 
achierements of this state will repay the sacrifice of 
pleasures which are but distractions. 

An attitude towards life which has been mentioned 
many times is found here to be of sovereign value. 
Both modern psychologists and ancient writers teU us 
chat one great cause of mental ills is the inability or 
refusal to accept life as it ia. Rejection of undesired 
experience means mental strain, worry and probable 
ill-health. Acceptance on the other hand will being a 
condition of relasiuon and peace. We reject because we 
want to cut reality down to the measure that suits us, 
'Hie "I” wants to dominate the situation, a level of mind 
reflected in children's comic papers and most Hollywood 
dramas. Even in a film Hollywood pJiilosophy cannot 
face an unhappy ending. In ancient Greek drama, on 
other hand, the hero was often laced with some 
inescapable and bitter fate and could only triumph over 
it by the nobiKt)* of soul lie showed in accepting it This 
is much nearer to the real experience of life. By accep¬ 
tance we acknowledge tliac Reality is greater tiian we can 
know, which is the way of huiriiicy, health and a sane 
practicality. 

^Ubm flic framework of our circumstances wc can 
introduce this valuable meditation practice. It does not 
stand atone. Action will be ill u mined by it. Misfortune 
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will met with a true philosophy. There will be a 
happioees in life which is not the slave to circumstance. 
In joy of heart we shall be led to teach others. The 
years, that take so much away from us, will but prove 
the reality of this inner way that thousands of men have 
come to at last as the final end of suffering. 



EPILOGUE 


^T^HE popular slogan, "Lift begins at forty” is in face 
an attempt to cover up the uncomfortable feeling 
which most people have when they reach middle age 
that the reverse is true. We have reached the crest of 
th^ hill and see before us no prospect but the descent 
into the immeasurable sea of oblivion—a descent that 
seems to be at a quicker race than when we were growing 
up. 

Not only ordinary people, but maoy thinkers and 
writers have deplored middle-age and old age with its 
approaching death, Few are the men who live found 
spicicual path. But the feet that some have found 
it proves that all can find it. When we do we arc no 
longer bound by the tetm of the body. What time takes 
away makes us but the richer spiritually, for it makes our 
vision of Reality clearer. We arc progressing, not 
towards a deponing twilight of physical energies and 
mental faculties, but towards a “clearing Insight” into 
an unchanging Truth. 

Ouf later life is Ideally suited to this. We tend 
naturally to be less active physically, to esteem quiet 
and reflection, to be more thoughtful. It is the way of 
happiness to u*Ofk with our nature and not ag&lnst it, 
and it can be a time of great opportunity^ rc-dedication, 
not a mere postscript to a life. Sooner or later ail otJier 
things will prove unsatisfactory. The earlier v.«e enter 
the Path the wiser and happier we shall be. 


THE GREATEST BLESSINGS AND THE 
DISCOURSE ON FRIENDSHIP {Mttta SutU) 

The following short discourses might be learnt by 
heart or recited at suitable times. 

The Greatest Blessings. • 

Thus have I heard : On one occasion the Blessed One 
was dwellii^ at the monastery of Anathapkidika, in 
Jeta*s grove, near Savatthi. Now when the n^ht was 
far spent, a Deva (angel), whose surpassing splendour 
lit up the whole of Jeta grove, came to the presence of 
the Blessed One, and, drawing near, respectfully saluted 
him and stood at one side. Standing thus, he addressed 
the Blessed One in veRe: 

*'Many gods and men, longing for goodnesSj have 
wondered as to what are the greatest Blessings. Pray 
tell me what they are." 

And the Blessed Lord made reply: 

I. Not to serve the foolish but to serve the wise, to 
give honour to those worthy of honour—this is the 
greatest blessing. 

a. To dwell in a pleasant land, to have done good 
deeds in a former birth, to have right desires—this is 
the greatest blessing. 

i. Much insight and deep learning, a complete 
training and pleasant speech,—this is the greatest blessing. 

4. To care for father and mother, to cherish wife and 
child, to follow a peaceful calling —^this is the greatest 
blessing. 

5. To give alms and live righteously, to help one’s 
relatives and do blameless deeds—this is the greatest 
blessing. 
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C. To cease acd abstain fiom sio, to avoid arrong 
driok, not to be weary in welldoing—this is the 
greatest blessing. 

7. Reverence and lowliness, csjntentmcnt and grati- 
rode, the regular hearing of the teaching—this is the 
greatest blessing. 

8. To be long-suffering and meek, to associate with 
nfembers of the Brotherhood; religious calk at due 
season—this is the greatest blessing. 

Temperance and chastity, a conviction of the Pour 
Noble Truths, the hope of Nibbtna—this is rite greatest 
blessing, 

10. A mind unsliaken by the things of the world, 
without anguish or passion and secure—this is the 
greatest blessing. 

11. They that act like this are invincible on every 
side ; oa eveiy side they walk in safety and theirs Is the 
greatest blessing. 

The Mett.\ Sl'ita, ok the Verses on Friendship. 

Once some monks went up into tlie hlJJs, intending 
to live in the caves and practise medication ui solitude. 
But there were tree-spirits there who did not wish to 
have men living near them, and who tried to drive the 
monks away by rolling heavy s tones on them from above. 
Ibe monks cook the problem to the Buddha, who himself 
travelled to the spot and there made peace between them 
by preaching in the following words- ThU is a vety 
famous chapter and is often recited at Buddhist meetings, 

Metta Suita 
(From Sntia N^pa/a No. 8) 


This is what should be accomplished by the man who is 
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wise, who seeks the good and has attained peace: 
Let hinj be stcenuous, upright and sincere, without pride, 
(easUf) contented and joyous; let him not be submerged 
by the things of the world: let him not take upon luxnself 
the burden of riches; let his senses be controlled ; let 
him be wise but not puffed up; let him not desire great 
possessions (even) for his family. 

Let him do nothing that is mean or that the wise woold 
reprove. 

May all beings be happy. a 

May they be joyous and live in safety. 

All Kving beings, whether weak or strong, 
in high or middle, or low realms of existence, 
small or great, visible or invisible, near or far, 
bom or to be born. 

May all beings be lu^py. 

Let none deceive another nor despise any being in any 
state ; 

let none by anger or hatred wish harm to another. 

Even as a motiir at the risk of her life watches over and 
protects her only child, so with a boundless mind should 
one cherish all livir^ things, suffusing love over the 
entire world, above, below, and all around without 
limit; so let him cultivate an infinite goodwill toward 
the whole world- 

Standing or walking, sitting or lyu^ down, during all 
his waking hours let him cherish the thought that this 
way of living is the best in the world, 

Abandoning vain discussion, having a clear vision, freed 
from sense appetites, he who is made perfect will never 
again know rebirth. 
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